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Professor Sherwin has had much practical experience 
in the sphere of Sunday-school music, both as a com- 
poser and as an instructor. His hints to our readers, 
in this important sphere, are well worthy of con- 
sideration. 


As appropriate to the lesson on Christian Liberty, 
our readers have, this week, a fresh article for their 
benefit, from Canon Fremantle, whose Gospel of the 
Secular Life has won for him so many friends on both 
sides of the water. There is both philosophy and com- 
mon sense in his germinal suggestion of the true scope 
and bounds of Christian freedom: “Wherever there 
ig a just demand for freedom, it is because there exists 
a living power to be liberated ; and this living power, 
if it be kept pure, contains in itself the true limits of 
its exercise.” 


There is certainly reason for suspecting that, by a 
clerical or a typographical error, or in some other 
way, & mistake was made in the original announce- 
ment of the International Lesson Committee’s selec- 
tion of a lesson for June 1. The lesson as originally 


ter passage would have been a much better one for 
its purpose ; and it is no more than fair to suppose 
that it was so intended. 


So long as the ordinary English reader had no bet- 
ter help to the understanding of the New Testament 
text, than that which is furnished in the King James 
Version, he was excusable for a failure to perceive the 
truth at the many points where that Version is in 
error. But now, with the New Revision available to 
him, he is blameworthy if he continues in ignorance 
of the truth at those points, or if he persists in an 
adherence to the errors which are there disclosed to 
him. The fairer and more careful Bible students and 
teachers are now unwilling to conform their ordinary 
reading of the New Testament to the less accurate Ver- 
sion of the King James Bible. To them it does not 
seem right to be without the help of the Revision in 
private or public reading, in family worship, or in 
Sunday-school study. And the more they know of the 
value of the Revision in making clear the truth of the 
New Testament, the more they prize the Revision. 


In this great boarding-school of a world there are 
too many incompetent teachers. Too many souls are 
committed to the care of persons unworthy or unfitted. 
The really trusty and true educating influences are 
quite too few. Yet the work of education must go on. 
The school of life never closes; there are no vaca- 
tions ; competent or incompetent, the teachers retain 
their positions, and teach away. The unwise parent, 
being a parent, can instruct unwisely, and no one 
interfere. The selfish or thoughtless brother or sister, 
being a model of deportment in younger eyes, has an 
opportunity to teach the most untruly. Any chance 
associate has a fearful power to mould a young life 
wrongly. Yet there is one Head Master over all, 
and every teacher in the school of life is answerable 
to Him. “ Whoso shall cause one of these little ones 
to stumble ;”” whoso uses not all influence to keep 
these little ones from stumbling; whoso, from oppor- 
tunity of motherhood or fatherhood or companionship, 
employs not every effort to lead the childish heart 
into fullest knowledge of the truth, is incurring the 
Saviour’s most explicit condemnation. After child- 
hood come manhood and womanhood. The little one 
grows up to practice, and in turn to teach, as he has 
learned. Moreover, such opportunities for learning 
as childhood offers, come but once. Over the hills 
the splendor of sunrise brightens and fades again and 
again as the days go by, but on the shores of any 
man’s earthly life the glow of morning and youth 
never rests a second time. 


Most of us are willing to trust God implicitly, and 
to praise him unqualifiedly, so long as his dealings 
with us are just what we have hoped for, or just what 
we have counted on as among the possibilities. We 
can bear up with a show, and a feeling, of restful sub- 





announced is Galatians 4: 1-16. 


ment will show that Galatians 5: 1-16 would give a 
completer lesson, and one more fitting to the title, than 
that which was announced. And in confirmation of 


the belief that Galatians 5: 1-16 was the passage | 


chosen for the lesson, the “golden text” is taken from | our faith in God is tested, and that it is in danger of 
the first verse of that passage. In any event, this lat- | 


Its title is Chris- | 
tian Liberty. A reference to the Revised New Testa- | 


the inevitable— as the world goes, and as we have 
been accustomed to look at its bringings and changes. 
But it is when our trials are quite out of the ordinary 
range of experience, are totally different from any 
| thing which had entered into our varied calculations, 


| and are even inexplicable to our best reasonings, that 


missiveness, under real trials that are in the line of 


not stand firm in such a trial as this. So long as our 
sight convinces us that God’s dealings with us are 
full of wisdom and full of love, we can walk in God’s 
service by sight. So long as our reason convinces us 
that God is doing all things well, we can walk in 
God’s service by the light of reason. So long as God 
gives us what we desire or what we have looked for, 
we can praise God because of his conforming to our 
wishes or our expectations. But when neither sight 
nor reason gives us any clue to the wisdom or the 
love of God in his providences concerning us, and 
when his chief orderings in our behalf are contrary 
to all we have longed for and all we have counted 
on, then is the time for us to walk by faith. Then, 
if we have faith, our faith will be our comfort. If 
our faith fails us in such an emergency, it is not a 
faith which is worthy of us, or worthy of Him on 
whom it is supposed to rest. A faith that holds good 
until it is tested, and then gives way, is a poor apol- 
ogy for faith. 





WICKEDNESS IN WELL-WISHING. 


Well-wishers are not always wise wishers ; what is 
worse, well-wishers may sometimes be wicked wishers, 
and that, too, without intending it. 

Of course, in a sense, well-wishing is always good 
wishing. No one is so foolish as to prefer that others 
should wish evil to him rather than to wish well,— 
no one, that is, who believes in kindly feeling between 
man and man, and who has nothing to gain from the 
enmity of others. Nor would any one feel inclined 
to limit or to restrain the good feeling which prompts 
one to wish the greatest possible happiness to all oth- 
ers ; for, if such a feeling were permanently established 
in the breasts of all men, most of the diseases of our 
social order would be healed. For, although the law 
of love which is embodied in the Golden Rule does 
not specifically mention the duty of right feeling 
toward others, this silence is observed not because 
right feeling toward others is not a part of human 
duty, but because we must act rightly toward others, 
whether we have right feeling toward them, or not. 
Indeed, the law of love leads directly to this right feel- 
ing ; for well-doing to others, soon or late, prompts to 
well-wishing, just as well-wishing prompts to well- 
doing. It is more than a healthy instinct which 
refuses, in popular speech, to make any distinction 
between benevolence—well-wishing—and beneficence 
—well-doing. 

But while this general attitude of mind toward 
others which we call well-wishing is always commend- 
able, the particular actions to which it leads are 
not so always. Like all good principles, it is capa- 
ble of wrong application. It is not enough to have 
a general desire for the well-being of others, and to 
follow in wishes wherever that desire seems to lead, 
for there are some wishes which, unknown to the 
well-wisher, would, if fulfilled, bring results which 
he would be the first to deplore. It is therefore 
the duty of one who would wish for another par- 
ticular things, that he should inquire whether the 
things wished for would conduce, if obtained, to that 
person’s real good ; or, at least, such a wish should, 
in the well-wisher’s mind, be held subject to the 
decision of a wiser Wisdom than his own. 

The un-wisdom of thoughtless well-wishing is most 





swerving or failing. Yet faith is no faith that does 


plainly seen in the common habit of wishing that 
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everybody should get on in the world. Yet there 
are some persons to whom worldly success would be 
an unmitigated curse ; natures which require to be 
pruned and checked to prevent them from becom- 
ing utterly corrupt. To wish worldly success for 
such persons is to wish them a draught of poison, 
It would be a far greater (though, perhaps an 
unnecessary and an ill-advised) kindness to look 
gravely into the eyes of such a one, and say: “I wish 
you business failure, poverty, disappointment, sor- 
row ; knowing that in so doing I wish you the best 
that in God’s grace can now befall you.” Such a 
wish, so expressed, would be startlingly unconven- 
tional; but it would probably have much more 
sincerity and much more worth than the careless 
“Success to you!” of society. More foolish still 
than the thoughtless wishing of worldly success to 
everybody is the equally thoughtless wish for “good 
luck.” Good Luck is one of the gods who are 
no gods, whose worship ought to have no place 
in modern Christendom ; but whose altars are still 
stained with human sacrifices. 


Well-wishing, when it has been broken up into 
particular wishes for individual friends or acquaint- 
ances, is almost sure to find its course running in 
wrong channels, unless the particular wish has been 
formed in view of a conscientious study of the indi- 
vidual’s present needs and probable future condition. 
It would not be felicitous to wish, in behalf of a 
soldier just starting on a justand necessary campaign, 
that he might never meet an enemy; nor would an 
artist feel complimented to hear the wish expressed 
that his white, lithe hands and slender arm might 
develop into the brawny arm and horny hands of the 
blacksmith. In cases like these, everybody would 
perceive the inappropriateness of the wish ; but when 
we come to the deeper questions of life and suffering, 
few seem to take any real trouble to discriminate. It 
seems to be taken for granted that that which is good 
for one must also be good for another; and so the 
round of thoughtless wishes goes on, without the glar- 
ing inappropriateness of nine out of ten of his kindly 
wishes being perceived by the well-wisher. Meta- 
phorically speaking, the Friend is assured of another's 
kindly hope and wish that he may soon be an adept 
in the art of boxing; and the zealous pastor has to 
listen to the wish that he may become a successful 
Arctic explorer. Speaking without metaphor, he 
whose safety is in poverty is hindered by the zealous 
wishes of friends that he may yet win wealth; and he 
who can fill only the narrow sphere which he now 
occupies has to hear the wish that some other field of 
labor for which he is quite unfitted may be opened to 
him. In all these cases, what is lacking is an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the needs and the perils of the 
individual, and a better appreciation of the common- 
place that what is one man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison. 

Thoughtless well-wishing becomes wicked well- 
wishing when it sets itself deliberately in defiance of 
the obvious will of God. There are times when God’s 
will is so clearly manifested with regard to an indi- 
vidual, that a doubt regarding that will becomes 
impossible. Yet if that decision of God with regard 
to any person, seems to carry with it anything difficult 
or unpleasant,—long, thankless labor, months of pain, 
apparently hopeless striving—it is not uncommon for 
friends to express the wish that some means of evad- 
ing God’s ruling for that life may yet be found. 
This is not simply the desire, innocent and commend- 
able, that a friend may be saved from unnecessary 
pain ; it is the deliberate opposition of the human will 
to the divine will, which refuses to accept God’s 
sovereign decision, and which would pluck the sceptre 
from the Almighty’s hand, if it could. At the same, 
time, it must be acknowledged, that in the case of 
Christians at least, an expressed wish which obviously 
runs counter to God’s plans, springs more from spir- 
Ytual carelessness than from deliberate purpose to 

withstand God. But such a wish is evil just as truly 
as the worse evil of deliberate purpose. When 
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God demands knowledge and gives material for its 
gathering, ignorance is a positive sin. 
Much evil may be wrought by wicked well-wishing. 
Words are more than breath, and do not die without 
effect upon the air. Carelessly expressed wishes— 
wishes which ought not to be fulfilled—may stir the 
contented mind to discontent, and prompt one who 
has hitherto been faithful, to leave his post of duty 
and to embark on some enterprise in which he will 
have neither the approval nor the help of God. 
There is always material enough for a fire or an 
explosion in the human soul, and a careless spark 
may supply the kindling. A single expressed wish, 
kindly in its intention, but wicked in its thought- 
lessness, may set fire to an unholy ambition which 
will burn until it utterly consumes him who carries 
it in his bosom. “ By thy words thou shalt be jus- 
tified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 
The very kindliness of a wish for another’s success in 
any line—the very fact that it is not a command and 
not an advice, but only an aspiration,—often gives it 
an added force to the mind of the one most inter- 
ested, and, this being so, it also lays a peculiar 
responsibility on the well-wisher. If wishes were 
only sounds and nothing else, or if they only served 
to voice the well-wisher’s kindly feeling toward others, 
this special responsibility would not exist ; but when 
the expression of a wish may have a potent effect for 
evil upon others, the wisher has certainly reason to 
look well to his words. 

Of course, no arbitrary restrictions can be laid upon 
well-wishing. No one with his heart in the right 
place would wish to limit mutual good feeling among 
men, nor the appropriate expressions of that good 
feeling. All that can be asked for, is discrimination 
in the expression of good wishes, and a recognition of 
the two facts that a particular thing which the well- 
wisher would wish for himself may not be wished, so 
appropriately, for his neighbor, and that great evil 
may be wrought upon others by careless well-wishing, 
A good wish for another partakes of the nature of a 
prayer; and one should feel as real a responsibility 
in his well-wishing as in his praying. Even if one 
places well-wishing simply on the plane of a compli- 
mentary gift, as much care should be exercised that the 
wish should be appropriate, as that a gift should be. 
But while sometimes special good wishes may be 
inappropriate, or even wicked, there is no time when 
general good wishes—good wishes which lay down no 
limitations of object or method—are either. It might 
be wrong to wish that a particular man may win 
riches, or health, or pleasure, or learning; but it 
never is wrong to wish for him those higher blessings 
which God would give to all. The Bible is full of 
good wishes of this latter kind; but one would hunt 
in vain for Bible approval of wicked well-wishing. 
To be sure, one would find approved examples of 
specific well-wishing ; but always within the lines of 
intelligent discrimination, and always in subor- 
dination to the plans of God. These are the only 
limitations which, in this day, need to be laid upon 
well-wishing ; and when these limitations are recog- 
nized, a good wish is doubly precious to the receiver, 
for it costs more in intelligent and loving thought. 
fulness to the giver. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are few words that have not more than one 
meaning. And our liability to misapprehend, or to be 
in doubt concerning, what we read or hear, is largely 
increased by the different uses of the same word in dif- 
ferent connections. An illustration of this is given in 
an inquiry concerning our “Convention Calendar,” by a 
Texas correspondent, who writes: 

Will you be so kind as to state in Notes on Open Letters 
what is meant by the word “ international,’’ in the last line of 
the Convention Calendar? I have been thinking it referred to 
the International Convention, but as that meets in Louisville, 
it must mean something else. 

The term “ International” in connection with Sunday- 
school conventions has come to be applied almost exclu- 
sively to the triennial convention, which includes dele- 
gates from the United States and the Dominion of 





thoughtfulness is a duty, carelessness is a crime; when 


\ 


various Indian nations, or tribes, on our mid-western 
| frontier. An International {Indian} Convention is to 
| be held in Indian Territory, July 9 and 10, of this year. 
And that is a good sign, by whatever name the conven- 
tion be called. 


A good superintendent is pretty sure to have a good 
Sunday-school ; although, on the other hand, a Sunday- 
school may be a good one, a fairly good one, without 
having a good superintendent. The best superin- 
tendent could do more than he now does for his Sunday- 
school, if he could multiply himself and have several 
workers where he now works alone. There are, in fact, 
few Sunday-schools which could not be improved by 
additional work in the superintendent’s sphere. And 
here is an opening for wise and efficient service by 
judicious and energetic assistants in the realm of the 
superintendent. All this is suggested just now by a 
letter from a Pennsylvania worker who writes: 

I will thank you to advise me how I can be of some benefit 
in the position I hold as assistant superintendent in our Sunday- 
school. The position has ever been a simple figure-head. Its 
duties as defined by law (?) “‘ to occupy the place of the super- 
intendent in his absence.’”?’ Thanks to our efficient head, that 
is seldom necessary. I have been elected to this position, and 
am expected, not to teach a class but to assume the “ official 
position.” Will you please tell me, through your “ Notes on 
Open Letters,” what benefit an anomaly of this kind can be to 
a Sunday-school ? 

There are Sunday-schools where one man has to be 
superintendent and secretary and librarian and singing- 
leader ; and sometimes he has to teach a class in addi- 
tion to all this. Such a man—God help him—must do 
all he can, as well as he can; but at his utmost and at 
his best he cannot superintend a Sunday-school as a 
Sunday-school ought to be superintended. All the time 
and all the ability of any one man can be well employed 
in the superintending of a Sunday-school; and even 
then there will be things beyond that man’s utmost 
reach which might be done to the school’s advantage. 
When a Sunday-school can afford an assistant superin- 
tendent, where there are men enough to justify the set- 
ting of a man apart for such a work, there are always 
fine possibilities in the sphere of an assistant superin- 
tendent. To begin with, in the responsive or alternate 
or simultaneous Bible readings of the opening and 
closing exercises, the assistant superintendent can stand 
at the opposite end of the room and lead the school in 
its reading. This one thing may be a means of unifying 
the school in its Bible reading, and so in its exercises of 
worship. Then again, the assistant superintendent can 
study the school from another direction than the super- 
intendent’s, during other portions of the opening and 
closing exercises. He can observe which teachers and 
scholars are prompt and attentive, and which are slug- 
gish or careless, in those exercises. And to know the 
needs or faults of particular members of the school is, 
with a faithful overseer, but a step from the attempt to 
correct the error or to supply the want observed. Dur- 
ing the class hour, also, the assistant superintendent can 
be watchful to attend to one duty or another which the 
superintendent is hindered from doing through his occu- 
pation elsewhere. Ifthe one is looking over the classes 
to see which of them are without teachers at the opening 
of the school, the other can be greeting strangers who 
enter the room, or speaking a kind word to new scholars 
who need to be made at home there. Or, these duties 
may be reversed for the moment. A careful study of 
the school by any overseer, can always be made advan- 
tageous to its interests. There is something which just 
now needs fresh attention in every Sunday-school, if 
only it be watched for intelligently. And if the assist- 
ant superintendent is looking after such things as these, 
in order to report them to the superintendent, with his 
suggestions for the remedy, he can be a power for good 
in the Sunday-school. Why, every gang of men in the 
street, or on the wharves, or in the factories, is found to 
be the gainer by an overseer who has nothing to do but 
to watch and suggest; and the closest-fisted contractor 
or the narrowest-gauge corporation recognizes the 
economy of paying a man for this watchful oversight. 
Two or three such overseers could be employed to advan- 
tage in every Sunday-school ofa hundred members or 
more. And this is without taking into account the divi- 
sion of labor which might fairly be made between a 
good superintendent and a good assistant in the ordinary 
conduct of the Sunday-school. One might attend tothe 
exercises from the'desk, and the other might look after 
the classification and class direction of the school. One 

might take one side of the room, and the other the oppo- 
site side, in close oversight during the session of the 
school. And so on, indefinitely. What can an assistant 





jCanada. But in the case in question it refers to the 


superintendent do to advantage? What can’t he do? 
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FLOOD TIDE. 
BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 


When my life is flowing downward, 
Fast and sure— 

Soiled and darkened, passing townward 
More impure— 

Then the great sea-maw awaits me, 

And the green fresh margin hates me, 

And the darkness draws me ever 

To its lure. 


When, from distant ocean forces, 
Tides come in; 

When the star-moved current courses 
To my sin; 

When the salt breath of the surges 

In upon my deadness urges— 

Then I feel the rising pureness 

Swell within. 


O my soul, down-gliding sadly 
To the deep, 

There are tides of love that gladly 
Inward sweep; 

For the distant worlds above us, 
And the Love that loves to love us, 
Wait to turn the tide, whenever 

We may weep. 





THE BOUNDS OF CHRISTIAN FREEDOM. 


BY THE HON. AND REV. W. H. FREMANTLE, 
CANON OF CANTERBURY, 


The Epistle to the Galatians contains an earnest 
pleading for Christian liberty; but it says little or noth- 
ing of its bounds. Paul reproaches the Galatians for not 
standing fast in their liberty. The time of childhood 
and of bondage, he says, has gone by. We are not the 
children of the bondwoman, but of the free. Later on, 
indeed, he urges that Christians must not use their 
liberty for an occasion of the flesh, but by love must 
serve one another. But theservice of love is no bondage, 
nor is ita restrictive boundary. There is no external 
limitation of spiritual freedom. The full play of the 
life of the Spirit forms its own proper boundary. 

When we speak of freedom, we are apt to think only 
of the removal of restraints. But though it is important 
to get rid of all needless restraints, it is much more 
important that we should possess and train the powers 
for which the absence of restraint isdemanded. If there 
is no life, the removal of restraints will be of nouse. If 
the lifeis feeble, and tied down by inward restraints 
like those of superstition or of fear, the removal of out- 
ward restraints will not set it free. But if there is 
vigorous life, it demands for its development a constantly 
expanding freedom: and this spiritual power has in 
itself both its proper energy and its proper bound. It is 
a tree which has an innate capacity of growth. Give it 
air and light; remove whatever confines and overshadows 
it. It may need pruning and guiding: but it can 
provide its own symmetry for itself. 

“When we were children, we were in bondage. 
infant needs the swaddling clothes. But now, when we 
are grown, we need them no more. ‘“ Because ye are 
sons, God hath sent forth the spirit of his Son into your 
hearts, crying Abba, Father.” There is now a strong 
and vigorous life. The trust which responds to the 
divine love, and, like a son, looks up without fear into 
the face of the Father, and goes in and out of his home, 
—this is the true and mature life ofthe soul. Itis because 
this life exists that freedom is possible. It is to give 
this life full scope that St. Paul demands that it should 
not be fettered by rules about “days and months and 
times and years;” nor will he suffer the appeal to terror, 
for there is no condemnation to those that walk after the 
Spirit. But this new and free life is a law and a bound 
to itself. Because it is a filial life, it will not behave in 


” 


The 


an unfilial way toward God. Because it is a brotherly 
life, it will not behave in an unbrotherly way toward 


man. 


I do not propose to dwell verse by verse upon the pas- 


sage (Gal. 4: 1-16) which I have taken for a starting 
point, but to illustrate and enforce its central principle. 
Wherever there is a just demand for freedom, it is because 
there exists a living power to be liberated; and this 
living power, if it be kept pure, contains in itself the 
true limit of its exercise. 

First, take the revival of Christian liberty at the time 
of the Reformation. Luther’s first great treatise was 
Concerning Christian Liberty. The liberty he claims 
presupposes the establishment in the soul of the divine 
life of faith. You do not work, he says again and again, 
so that you may live. Life comes first; works, afterwards. 


root and the sap ensure the fruit. But, since this divine 
life of faith exists, he demands that it should be free 
from the fetters of the clerical system of the Middle 
Ages. Men are no longer to be told, “ You must confess 
to the priest and do penance, you must observe the 
fasts and feasts, and receive the sacrament in the 
appointed forms, and subject yourself to the whole system 
elaborated by the Fathers and Schoolmen, for so alone 
can you be saved.” Salvation comes first; and all these 
ordinances are only of use so far as they help us to work 
out that salvation which we have already by faith. 
And, when it was urged by King Henry VIII. and others 
who wrote against Luther, that men must not be 
encouraged too much to believe that they were saved, but 
rather be fenced round with restrictions and threats so 
that they might not disobey, he replied that the life of 
faith was itself the guarantee of obedience; for if men 
believe in Christ they will obey, not from compulsion, 
but because they have learned to love God. 

Spiritual liberty is a far grander thing than the 
removal of outward restraints. When once the con- 
science is at rest, and the mind is clear, and the purpose 
resolute, the walls of the prison-house fall from about us, 
and the soul rises into the spiritual heaven almost 
unconscious of its earthly fetters. In the story of, Rob- 
inson Crusoe it is told how, when he was shut up in his 
island and longing for freedom, he meditated on the 
words, “Call upon me in the time of trouble, so will I 
deliver thee;” but, though he longed to be free, no 
deliverance came. Yet, when he realized that it was 
through his dismal solitude that God had brought him 
to serious thought and repentance, he confessed that in 
a much more important sense deliverance had come to 
him ; and he now found his island prison far less galling. 
The highest type of spiritual freedom consists in union 
with the will of God; for this puts an end to doubt and 
despair, which is the worst bondage of the soul. But is 
it not evident that such freedom as this can never be 
lawless? The acceptance of the will of God as our own 
is that which at once frees us and controls us. 


——————————— 


But let us come to more commonplace examples of 
freedom; we shall still find that it is the growth of the 
inner life or capacity which determines and controls 
theexternal conditions. Take the familiar case of a boy 
who wants to leave school and go to sea. If his father 
is wise, he will watch carefully, and try to estimate the 
meaning of this wish. Is it mere unruliness or restless- 
ness, or dislike of study? If so. he will give it no 
encouragement. But, if he finds the boy in his leisure 
moments reading about the sea, and haunting about the 
seashore, and studying intelligently the boats and sails 
and machinery, after a time he will begin to recognize 
in the boy such a bent as indicates a genuine call. And 
when this isso, he may assure himself that the freedom 
will not beabused. The boy will be free from the con- 
straints of the shore life; but that very zest for seamanship 
which has won its freedom will be most likely to ensure 
the right use of that freedom. 

Why is it thatslavery is so great an evil? Because 
it is unnatural. And it is unnatural because there is in 
every man the capacity for that responsible life which 
cannot exist in a state of slavery. If it were true, as 
Aristotle held, that certain races were by nature slaves 
and living tools, then slavery would be justified. But 
if it be true that every man bears the Divine image, 
however stunted and marred, and is capable of the higher 
life, then, for the sake of that higher life of which the 
germs lie within him, we demand that he should be free. 
For the sake of the higher life, I say; not so that he 
may enjoy himself more, for that may not always be the 
result; but that he may be more really aman. If that 
be so, then with freedom will come the sense of responsi- 
bility, carrying with it the assurance that freedom will 
be rightly exercised. 

This is the principle on which all liberal systems of 
education must proceed. It is not desirable that the 
restraints of home or of school should be too soon thrown 
off. But itis desirable that,as soon as may be, the young 


itself. Macaulay, indeed, in a moment of mistrust, 
expressed a dread of American democracy ; for, he said, 
it gives all men equal power, and, when a period of dis- 
tress comes, ands have’ and “ want” are arrayed against 
one another, nothing can prevent confiscations and 
violence directed by the poor against the rich. But, 
though there have been times of distress in America, 
nothing of the kind has resulted. So far as freedom 
has reigned in civilized communities, so far in the main 
has reigned also the law-abiding spirit. The citizen who 
feels his freedom feels with it the moral obligations which 
it entails. The constraint which is over him is that of 
mutual respect. © 
There is a fine expression in the speech in which 
Pericles contrasted the free system of Athenian life, 
“the trustful spirit of liberty,” with the narrower sys- 
tem of Sparta. It might be thought that, unless such 
constraints as those imposed at Sparta existed, each 
man would try to impose his own will or tastes upon 
others. But the contrary, Pericles declared, was the 
case at Athens; each man respected the feelings of his 
neighbor. The slavish system is that of mistrust. 
Mutual confidence is the offspring of freedom. We 
might illustrate this by the experience of ‘two great 
English schools some sixty years ago. When Keate was 
head-master of Eton, his system of discipline was one of 
terrorism. He never took a boy’s word, and, on the 
suspicion of a fault, he flogged him. At the same period, 
Arnold was head-master at Rugby. He always believed 
a boy; and it was only on rare occasions, when the proof 
was indubitable, that he punished. It might have been 
supposed that, under the severer system, boys would be 
afraid to do wrong, and that they would take advantage of 
the more lenient system to deceive. The contrary was the 
case. At Eton, under Keate, it was thought quite fair to 
deceive a master. At Rugby, boys said, “ It is a shame 
to tell Arnold a lie, he always believes you.” Thus 
freedom and trustfulness beget the sense of respon- 
sibility. 

To conclude, we have spoken of freedom first as an 
inward and spiritual state, secondly as the removal of 
outward restraints. The first of these is the most 
important. To the attainment of this we must con- 
stantly attend both for ourselves and for those on whom 
we have any influence. There are tyrannies which have 
nothing to do with physical restraints, and against 
these we must war incessantly. There is the tyranny of 
evil habits. How can he be thought free who is the 
slave of customs which he knows to be wrong? There 
is the tyranny of fashion and opinion, and again of 
prejudice and party spirit. How can he be free who acts 
only as others choose? There is the tyranny of igno- 
rance. How can he be called free whose life is bounded 
by a narrow circle of ideas? Let us strive for the sub- 
lime liberty which belongs to those who fear God and 
hate evil. Let us break through the bondage of evil 
habits by the might of the Spirit; let us learn to form 
our opinions truthfully and in the sight of God, to hold 
them fast; and not to fear to give them effect. Let us 
seek enlightenment from all quarters, for God himself 
is light. Then we shall be free indeed. And if we are 
subjected to some constraint, we shall sit lightly under 
it, or, if it is indeed interfering with our proper devel- 
opment, the spiritual strength which we have gained will 
enable us, with the full consent of mankind, to arise and 
shake it off, as Samson shook off the withes and ropes 
with which the Philistines bound him; and then, 
through God’s mercy, no Delilah of sloth or cowardice 
or evil passions shall be able to shear the locks of our 
manliness and to hand us over as a laughing-stock to 
our enemies. 


Oxford, England. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 


BY PROFESSOR W. F. SHERWIN. 


Much of that which has been spoken and written upon 
this subject has been so tinctured with mere whims as 





should learn to rule themselves, rather than be always 
under tutors and governors. 


The parent and the) 


teacher must watch for the beginnings of independent 
self-ruling life ; as these grow, he will gradually, remove 
restraints, and trust that, when emancipation is complete, | 
the Divine Spirit, the Lord of true life, will guide and 
rule the soul which has attained its manhood. 

Similar to this is also the calculation on which | 
political freedom is based. If it were true, as men of | 
a timid or tyrannical nature are apt to suggest, that the | 
mass of men, as soon as they have a vote, will cast it | 
for the lowest demagogue who may pander to their pas- 
sions, political freedom would be impossible. But the 





The fruit will never make the root or the sap, but the 


cbope that men will use freedom aright has justified | 





to be of little real value. Sweeping assertions and bit- 
ter sarcasms, intermingled with glittering generalities 
and well-worn platitudes, have been made to take the 
place of a clear and helpful putting of the case. 

Men with no practical knowledge of music and \its 
mission, and who never had paid any special attention 
to hymnology, have assumed to sit in judgment upon the 
alleged imperfections of those who, though their work 
was imperfect, were striving by conscientious study to 
find how they might, in any practical way, help in 
bringing about a better state of things. 

If some one had in early years hastily thrown out 
something which was open to severe criticism, no matter 
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how much good work he had since done, that must be 
constantly paraded as a fair sample, not only of his 
own writing, but of that of his fellow-laborers in the 
same ficld. Suppose similar unfairggps were used 
towards an eminent writer of standard church hymns, 
because he once wrote: 


“Ye monsters of the mighty deep, 
Your Maker’s praises spout ; 
Up from the sands, ye codlings, peep, 
And wag your tails about.” 


We should hear indignant protests from Christians 
everywhere if one were to use that with which to ridi- 
cule the general hymnology of the church. Information 
is better than invective; let us try to find some under- 
lying principles which shall indicate right conclusions. 

The work of the Sunday-school may be said to be 
threefold; namely, worship; the study of the sacred 
Word, and general religious and moral training. Other 
sub-divisions will doubtless suggest themselves, but all 
come from the three mentioned, Each of these depart- 
ments is to be held sacred, and suited to the proprieties 
of the Lord’s Day. Therefore, while a cheerful spirit is 
desirable, and we should “ serve the Lord with gladness,” 
the element of reverence is essential. 

In all this work music holds an important and some- 
what commanding position, because of its influence upon 
the intellectual faculties as well as its power over the 
emotional nature. If rightly used, it is of untold value, 
but it may be made productive of great harm. We see 
no reason why the music of the Sunday-school should be 
less religious and worshipful than that of the preaching 
service, nor why the one should be regarded as a mere 
entertainment more thantheother. We believe that the 
former ought to be in effect a thorough preparation and 
training for the latter, and that both alike should breathe 
the spirit of true praise and sincere devotion. 

If there be at the outset a just conception of the true 
nature of this service, an intelligent recognition of its 
claim to a higher place than that of tickling the ear and 
relieving the tedium of religious study, it is not difficult 
to ascertain the means by which it may be made both 
interesting and profitable. 

Let us note a few practical points which may serve to 
guide us toward desired results, and consider first— 

The Leader,—To be successful in this work, one needs 
an untarnished character, a fair knowledge of music, a 
good leading voice, thorough sympathy with all Chris- 
tian effort, and no special fondness for the display of self. 

To these qualifications should be added that personal 
magnetism which enables one to inspire and control 
others without violent gesticulation or vociferous shout- 
ing. Heart-power is worth much more in this case than 
Jung-power. A good leader will know how best to bring 
out the sentiment, the meaning of the hymn, so interpret- 
ing the thought that the singing shall “be done unto 
Too many seem to aim only to secure a 
lively racket, and in this endeavor children are urged to 
screech, rather than taught to sing. All over the land 
the voices of the young are being seriously injured in 
this way. Little ones in the primary class are not infre- 
quently set to sing music of a style and at a pitch only 
suited to mature voices; and I am sorry to say it isseldom 
that they are taught to speak their words properly in 
song. On the contrary, it is a very common fault that 
they are allowed to twist language out of all resemblance 
to the Queen’s English, giving a sharp nasal and dental 
twang in place of sweet sounds, and forming wretched 
habits which are with difficulty eradicated in after years. 

No child’s voice should be forced, and even the 
youngest scholars can easily be taught to sing witha 
rich, melodious tone, and to utter their words pleasantly, 
with right accentuation and punctuation. 

A good instrument is needed, and, if rightly played, is of 

great help. A reed organ is generally apt to be more 
pseful than a piano, being much more easily kept in 
order when exposed to the extremes of temperature com- 
mon to Sunday-school rooms in cold weather. But 
whichever may be preferred, let it be a thoroughly good 
and reliable instrument; and then it should be cared for 
with great particularity, kept free from dust, and tuned 
or repaired as often as it shows the need of either. Many 
of the instruments found in these places are in such 
misemble condition as to be a positive nuisance. 
' In selecting a reed organ, get one of reputable make 
from a reliable dealer, You need a firm, strong, leading 
tone, with a good “ manual sub-bass” (not pedals for the 
feet) and “octavo coupler” (sometimes called “har- 
monic”), which almost doubles the effectiveness of the 
full organ. 

You have no use for elaborately ornamented cases, or 
long rows of “ fancy stops.” Seek rather for power and 


petent player, is very sweet and charming in the parlor, 
may be of no practical use when several hundred sono- 
rous voices are pitted against it. 

Beware of the wolves in sheep’s clothing, who propose 
to send you an instrument worth several hundred dollars 
for less than one hundred. The falsehood is upon the 
face of their statement. Men do not accumulate for- 
tunes nowadays by selling goods for less than their 
real worth. And yet the marvellous itching, even of 
Christian people, to get something for nothing, makes it 
easy for the sharpers to clothe themselves in diagonals 
and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. 

The organist (or pianist, as the case may be) should 
be able to “play the words” as well as the music, sup- 
plying the bass and accompanying harmony in such 
manner as to be both guide and support to the mass of 
voices which magnify the leading melody. 

Having now right aims, a suitable instrument, a skill- 
ful player, and a good leader (if you cannot, in case of 
the latter two, get just what you would like, do the best 
you can and educate them), let us see about the 

Hymns and Tunes.—In deciding upon the merits of a 
collection, let the hymns receive the first attention. 
Many strange perversions of scriptural truth have been 
so linked with taking melodies as to do mischief, and 
those who are charged with the religious education of 
the young need to exercise especial watchfulness in this 
respect. 

The hymns should not be too highly imaginative, nor 
mere sentimental rhymings. They should breathe the 
spirit of true devotion, and be, in the main, worshipful 
in character. In so far as they may suggest any special 
line of thought, or inculcate any peculiarity of religious 
belief, there should be no clashing with accepted inter- 
pretations of Scripture. The pastor ought always to be 
consulted on this point, even though he may have no 
ability to judge of the poetic merits. A smooth versifi- 
cation of that which is in itself a sad distortion of truth, 
or a mischievous heresy, will sing just as well as if it 
were wholesome in its tendencies, 

Many of the standard hymns of the church which 
have been thoroughly tested, should find a conspicuous 
place in Sunday-school song. 

Another point to be considered is the lyrical structure 
of hymns, The fact that certain lines carry an important 
meaning, does not prove the fitness of attempting to 
express that meaning by music. 

The music should not be of a frivolous, secular style, 
neither should it be so ponderously stately as to fail of 
interest. Life and earnestness may be united with true 
dignity and gracefulness. Generally the melodies should 
be well marked, and not difficult of apprehension, lying 
within easy range as to pitch, very rarely running above 
E flat, and not continuously above D. The harmonies 
ought not to be intricate, yet should be well chosen and 
effective. The fact that the simplest and most tiresome 
platitudes can be more easily played by one who does 
not care to study, is no good argument in favor of edu- 
cating the taste upon such models. Good music which 
requires some thought and painstaking is calculated to 
promote general culture, while indulgence in the oppo- 
site is degrading to young and old. 

It is impossible, in the limit assigned to this article, 
to thoroughly treat this subject. The writer has only 
aimed to give a general outlook. Let the hymns, the 
music, the style of rendering, the manner of the leader, 
and the deportment of all, be such as continually to sug- 
gest the idea of worship, rather than mere entertainment, 
and the service of song will have spiritual power that is 
uplifting. 





REMINISCENCES OF A SOUTH AMERICAN 
VISIT. 


BY M. K. A. STONE. 


After a seven days’ voyage on the British steamer 
Ptolemy, running from Rio de Janeiro to the Rio de la 
Platte (or the river Plate, as it is anglicized), we found 
ourselves quarantined for three days off the harbor of 
Montevideo. Our only alternative to remaining on ship- 
board was to land at Rat Island, and stay there till per- 
mitted to go farther. We preferred waiting, however 
impatiently, to trying the uncertain hospitalities of the 
island. So we had time to become well acquainted with 
the lighthouse crowned outline of the one high point of 
land from which Montevideo takes its name. 

While at Rio, we observed that residents, in referring 
to this voyage south, usually spoke of it “as going up 
to the river,” as though there were but one river, and 
that the La Platte. Now we had reached “the river,” 
and Montevideo, it was a sail of twelve miles beyond to 





durability. An organ which, in the hands of a com- 


width of the river’s mouth. The shores are so far apart 
that at Montevideo you cannot see the sister shore of 
Buenos Ayres, and it is apparently the broad ocean that 
stretches before you. 


Quarantine restrictions being at last removed (as the 
yellow fever at Rio had not been alarming), we steamed 
off again, and another morning’s light found us in sight 
of the level-built city of Buenos Ayres, or “ good airs.” 
Owing to the shoal water, we anchored twelve miles 
from the city, and a small “ lighter,” steaming out to us, 
took the passengers and their baggage off. But even 
this tug could not reach the mole to land her passen- 
gers, and we became participants in a very novel and 
laughable method of getting ashore. Some rough-look- 
ing horses and carts came wading out into the shallow 
stream, and by them we, with our baggage, were trans- 
ferred, in very primitive style, toland. It seemed a most 
clumsy way of managing, but it is the usual one. The 
water of the Plate is fresh, even down below Monte- 
video; at Buenos Ayres there is a sort of tide, it is true, 
but caused by the pushing back of the river water. 

The first thing a stranger is likely to notice about 
Buenos Ayres is its low-roofed buildings, and (of late 
years) its many tramways or horse-railroads. The cit 
is very flat, and, being laid out on the exact rectangulag 
plan, has no variety. The dwelling-houses are seldom 
over one-story high, built four-square around ay 
enclosed court, or patio, open to the sky; so that the 
whole expression of the city is rather tame and lacking 
in salient points. One large modern house, having am 
“alto,” a second story, was something to be pointed ouf 
and long remembered. The house-tops are places of 
pleasant resort late in the day, affording the only spot 
where one can get anything of an outlook. From the 
lofty roof of our Hotel Argentino, we could just discern 
our steamer, with others, lying at anchor far out in the 
river. Buenos Ayres has a population of between twa 
hundred and two hundred and fifty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Many of the families are of old Spanish stocky 
but there are also many English-speaking residents, 
attracted by the commercial interests of the country. 
Besides the English chapel, there is an American 
Methodist Church, and a Scotch Presbyterian, showing 
that the foreign element is quite large. Our hotel was 
conveniently conducted on the French plan, and by 
French people; so we really did not need to use the 
little Spanish we had acquired on our month’s voyage 
from the States, French being understood by all. Indeed, 
this proved to be the case in most of the principal stores 
of the city, too. 

Soon after settling down to our hotel life, the carniva} 
season began, and we had the best opportunity of wit- 
nessing the manner of keeping the festival in this 
Roman Catholic country. ‘The carnival begins on #@ 
Sunday, and reaches its climax the Tuesday following, 
On Monday evening we sallied out for a walk up and 
down the Calle Florida, the principal street of the 
city, and were soon in the midst of a perfect crowd of 
vehicles and pedestrians. All Buenos Ayres seemed to 
be in motion. At every corner we encountered a crush, 
and on the street, horseback masqueraders were frequent, 
Every now and then we received sundry characteristic 
attentions from the squirts of perfumed water directed 
at our heads, or any other assailable point. These jets 
came from small syringes concealed in the pockets of 
the carnival-players. 

As we were pressing along, making the best use we 
could of our chance for sight-seeing, one of our party 
was suddenly and rudely brought to a stand by a 
mounted gaucho, who ran his horse’s head close up to 
her, and then, unmasking his face, burst into a broad 
laugh of good-natured merriment,—an experience any- 
thing but agreeable, however innocent and well meant: 
in its impulse. We finished our evenings exploits by a 
visit to the Café Catalan, a sort of open-air restaurant, 
where we partook of delicious ices, to the accompa- 
niment of a brass band. 

The following evening, in an open carriage, we spent 
a couple of hours riding up and down the gay streets, 
decked with their flaunting Chinese lanterns, and every 
other imaginable device for show or sound. The city 
had, it would seem, gone carnival mad. Yet on the 
morrow, Ash Wednesday, these very same people were 
sprinkling metaphorical ashes on their heads, and 
crowding the confessionals ! 

A well-remembered feature of our life in the Argen- 
tine Republic was an acquaintance with a young lady 

who had not long before come out from the States, to 
engage as teacher in the public schools established by 
President Sarmiento. She had been greatly interested 
in his educational projects at the time of his visit tq 
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work. But when fairly upon the ground, and face to 
face with facts, she learned, to her great discouragement, 
that the undertaking was not one upon which an unpro- 
tected woman could safely enter. Ideas were not yet 
sufficiently advanced, and the country was yet too unset- 
tled for such a step. Sarmiento’s enthusiasm therefore 
received a decided check at this point. Miss G., how- 
ever, remained, and, as it turned out, married a pros- 
perous young “estanciero,” one of the farmers and 
sheep-raisers of this region. When the terrible yellow 

fever scourge broke out somewhat later, he was one of 
its victims; while she, though becomimg a hospital 
nurse, escaped unharmed. 

Not long after we had taken up our residence at the 
Hotel Argentino, one of the furious storms to which the 
city is liable visited Buenos Ayres. Owing to the level 
nature of the ground, and the utter absence of surface- 
drainage, such storms are frequently very disastrous, and 
this one was not an exception. During its violence, no 
one, except of necessity, ventured out of doors. The 
narrow streets became river-courses, the beds of deep 
and rapid torrents, and the accumulated waters, pouring 
in from the neighboring hills, and seeking an outlet to 
the sea, took the shortest, easiest course, frequently right 
through the dwelling-houses of the people. Naturally, 
as there are no cellars, the houses soon became flooded : 
first the patios were ankle-deep in water; then the fiood 
began to invade the living-rooms, which were all on the 
ground floor, the tiling being laid right upon motherearth, 
with no provision or security against such disasters as 
this. Friends of ours living nearer the centre of the 
city, were kept hard at work all day, piling up their 
furniture, trunks, and clothing in the safest part of their 
rooms, hoping to save something from the general wreck, 
Towards evening, strange tales were brought of wide- 
spread distress and trouble in those parts of the city 
most affected by the flood. Many lives had been lost; 
among them were two children under seven years of age, 
who were carried off by the angry torrent as it swept 
past the door of their father’s house. In the harbor, 
ships were actually stranded by the force of the wind. 


In one friends’ house, the carpets and rugs were ruined 
and the wall-papers greatly damaged, the family, of 


‘course, being obliged to move out until necessary repairs 


could be made. This uncertain tenure of one’s home is 
a very disagreeable feature in life at Buenos Ayres. 
We ourselves were safe, being near the river, and on the 
third floor of a large hotel. 

During the weeks of our city residence, we visited all 
the principal churches,—St. Roque, San Domingo (the 
church of the colored people), San Francisco, and last, 
not least, the cathedral, occupying a prominent position 
facing one of the public squareson Placas. Itsarchitecture 
presents a broad facade with tall Corinthian columns, 
over which, on a triangular frieze, is a curious entab- 
lature representing the meeting of Jacob and his brother 
Esau,—the herds and flocks in the background suggesting 
a not unlikely relation to the sheep-growing industries 
of Buenos Ayres. 

In the cathedral are the most interesting paintings and 
statues the city can boast of; and we had many oppor- 
tunities here of observing the Roman Catholic worship 
and ritual as developed in South America. 


Our favorite object of contemplation in the Cathedral 
was a statue in one of the right-hand chapels, near the 
entrance of the nave. On inquiry, we were told it repre- 
sented San Juan Nepomuceno. It was a calm, saintly- 
looking figure; in the right hand was a staff, in the left 
a palm; from his girdle hung the palmer’s scrip and 
scallop-shell, while over his head was ascroll bearing the 
Latin inscription: “In silentio et in spe erit fortitudo 
vestra,”—another rendering of the more familiar words of 
our King James’ yersion, “ In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.” There seemed to be a message 
of help, a silent, waiting restfulness in the whole bear- 
ing of the statue, which drew us over and over again to 
the spot, with the feeling that whatever had been the 
story of his life, it must have been one of peace through 
struggle, of victory by prayer; his “strength,” the out- 
come of both “silence and hope.”’* 

The lines that follow were written long before the story 
of his life was told us, although after our return to Prot- 
estant America. As a late, but undimmed, recollection 
of the impression made upon us by his statue, I give 
them here, though they would probably have lacked their 
inspiration had we known the particulars of his office. 


*This saint, as we afterwar 
confeasional,’a ri ‘ds learned, is the saint par excellence, of the 


: . ht he won in the following manner: Some 

ago, in the city of Prague, San Juan Mepomaceno was aales  ae 
Sue ; but the king, ber husband became jealous of certain confessions 
she made to him, which he, San Juan, oa not divulge at the king’s 
command, Thereupon, the king ordered San Juan burned at the stake. 
and his ashes thrown into the river, from whence, however, his tongue 
fwotes alone did not burn) was rescued by a miracle,—the 7 e t 

been true to the secrets of the co This jawed rele 

course, preserved, aud worshiped devoutly. 





Their moral, however, may be very legitimately drawn 
from the story by any sincere believer. 


IN SILENCE AND IN HOPE, 
Isaiah 30: 15. 


Back through the lengthening years my thought takes 
wing, 
O’er Southern waters, and I stand once more 
On stranger soil, ’mid symbols of a faith 
Degenerate and corrupt, yet owning still 
With us the Christian sign, one common cross, 
Within the sculptured aisles of temple walls 
My feet give pause upon the marble floor 
Before the shrine of one who, later, bore 
The blesséd name of love’s apostle, John, 
Above the bended, saintly head, a scroll 
Where may be read the secret of his life, 
In holy words of olden classic tongue: 
* In silentio et in spe 
Erit fortitudo tua,” 
Perhaps it was the life-long battle-cry 
Through costly struggle we but faintly guess; 
Perhaps his angel, only at the last, 
Taught him its utterance, which he might not learn 
Till self-defeated, in the dust of death ; 
His motto then, our heritage to-day: 
“In silence, and in hope, our strength,” 
In silence—as ’tis said again: “‘ His mouth 
He putteth in the dust, so there be hope.” 
Ah! not in noise of strife, or pomp of war, 
Of gilded spoil and wreathéd victory. 
Does God send strength, but in the quiet hush 
Of waiting on his word; of Aope in him, 
To kneel—to watch—to listen reverent, 
Till God our Father speaks,—to pray “in hope,” 
To keep the soul “in silence” through all jar 
And fret of life, so we may hear his voice,— 
Upon such wings of silence comes our strength. 
Whatever ills encompass or besiege, 
They cannot reach us through his presence cloud; 
Like shield of light, like halo of defense, 
The might of his still presence walls us round, 
Lord! I would clasp anew about my loins 
This olden, saintly girdle, strong and true. 
So may I rise, and trustful walk with thee 
Wherever thou, my blesséd Lord, shalt lead,— 
“In silence and in hope my strength !” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


a 
HOW FRANK AND WILL ESCAPED. 
BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 








“ Here, Frank! I say, Frank Leslie, come here a min- 
ute!” shouted Jim Haley rather imperatively, as little 
Frank Leslie and his cousin, Will Carter, were running 
past the engine-house, Jim’s usual lounging-place, on 
their way home from school. 

“That’s Jim Haley calling you! Are you going to 
speak to him? Your father will scold you if you do— 
but Jim’ll hit you if you don’t,” was Will’s whispered 
remark to Frank. 

“Well, what’s wanted?” answered Frank, halting, 
but not exactly standing still. He was afraid of his 
father’s reprimand, and equally afraid not to answer Jim. 

This Jim Haley and his half a dozen intimate friends 
were the worst boys in the whole town; they were 
always avoided by any one who respected himself. 

“Why, Pat O’Connor, here, says that that big dog of 
Tom Kelley’s used to belong to your father. Is that the 
truth?” asked Jim, quite peaceably. 

“ Mr. Kelley’s dog Carlo, do you mean? Yes, indeed, 
my father raised him from a pup; he had hardly got 
his eyes open when father brought him home.” And 
in their eagerness to “talk dog,” a topic beloved by 
every boy, Frank and Will quite unintentionally drew 
a little nearer to the forbidden group. 

“How many times did he bite any of you?” 

“Not once!” exclaimed Frank, with enthusiasm. 
“ He’s a tip-top watch-dog, but he never harms any one 
he knows. Mr. Kelley says he’s never had a chicken or 
an apple stolen since he had Carlo.” 

“That's what I told Pat, and he bet me a dollar 
against a dime, that he was as cross to you two fellows 
as he is to us.” 

“Tt’s no such thing!” 

“Of course, I can take your word for it, but that will 
not settle our bet. Look here, let’s settle it now. We 
fellows will go along as far as old Kelley’s front gate, 
and then you call Carlo and prove to Pat that he isn’t 
cross to you.” : 

In cooler moments Frank would have declined the 
proposal; he knew that dinner would be ready in five 
minutes, and as puntuality to meals was rigidly enforced 
by Mr. Leslie, he could truthfully have excused himself 
from thus dallying on the way. 





In a few moments, Frank, Will, and the group of 


half-grown loafers, stood in front of Mr. Kelley’s gate; 
a whistle from Will was enough to bring Carlo bound- 
ing to the side of his old master; he was unfeignedly 
glad to see them, and not only offered no resistance to 
their caresses, but had plenty of his own to bestow. 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” shouted Frank, with glee. 

“Tt’s all very well, out bere in the street, but you 
know he would act very differently if he was in the 
garden,” grumbled Pat. 

“ Indeed he wouldn’t! 
see.” 

So, into the garden they trooped. Will and Frank 
were so busy fondling Carlo that they did not notice 
four of the other boys slip away, one after another. The 
first thing that disturbed them was a yell and a scuf- 
fling of feet, as three or four of them took to their heels, 
and a sudden grip on their collars, which was not at all 
comfortable. ‘ 

Three stalwart policemen surrounded what was left of 
the party, including Jim Haley, Pat O’Connor, and one 
of the worst of their congenial spirits, as well as Frank 
and Will. 

“Caught in the act this time!” one of the policemen 
exclaimed. “I heard that you were planning a robbery 
here, and we’ve had our eyes on you all day. I think 
Judge Anderson will have a word for you, you young 
thieves!” 

Frightened as they were, Frank and Will now saw 
that the other three boys had their hands and pockets 
full of Mr. Kelley’s rarest plants, some torn up by the 
roots, others only broken and crushed. 

“Please, Mr. Policeman, let Will and me go! We 
didn’t touch the flowers, we are not thieves! We were 
only playing with dear old Carlo,—wasn’t that all, 
Jim?” cried Frank. 

There is not always “honor among thieves;” neither 
Jim nor Pat uttered a word of-denial when the police- 
man said: 

“Oh! only playing with the dog,eh? Only keeping 
the dog quiet while your accomplices robbed the garden? 
To Judge Anderson you'll all go this minute, and if I 
don’t miss my guess you’ll have a nice ride in the Biack 
Maria before long!” 

No tearsor persuasions availed the least, and in afew 
mome nts the boys were before the Judge. It happened 
to be a very dull day in the Police Court, so Judge 
Anderson listened at once to the policeman’s story. 


“Caught in the act, were they?” the Judge said. “I 
am not sorry to have ashort interview with these young 
scamps, they’ve been the terror of the neighborhood 
long enough. As for you, Jim Haley and Pat O’Connor, 
I have little mercy for you, you have been up before 
me too often, and I promise you a few weeks where you 
can’t study any more poisonous dime novels. And you 
—why, bless my soul! policeman, you’ve surely made a 
mistake! Little Will Carter is in my daughter’s Sunday. 
school class ; and it is not a month since I myself saw our 
minister present Frank Leslie with a prize for being the 
best-behaved boy in our Sunday-school! What are 
they here for?” 

“Sure, sir, there’s no mistake; birds of a feather flock 
together, and I caught them all together,” was the reply. 

A few questions from the Judge elicited the whole 
story, even a confession from Jim that the two little boys 
were used by him as an innocent trap for Carlo, to keep 
the dog still while the others stole the plants. 

“ Knowing your previous reputation as well as I do, 
Frank and Will, I dismiss your case at once. But bear 
this in mind: you cannot touch pitch without being 
defiled, and a man (or boy) is apt to be judged by the 
company he keeps. I must say I am surprised that your 
fathers have not warned you to have nothing to do with 
such boys as Jim Haley—” ‘ 

“ Please, Judge, he has! He has told us never to be 
seen with them,” Frank cried; and Will added: 

‘““My father told me never to even speak to them; but 
we forgot. And then all of us little fellows are afraid of 
those big boys; they lick us if we are not civil to them.” 


Just come in the garden and 


“Next time one of them troubles you, just let me know! 
But, after all, which is the worst, to disobey your father 
or to run the risk of a ‘licking’? The latter hurts worst 
just now; but, boys, each disobedience, small as it may 
be, makes the next one come easier and easier, and no 
one knows where it may lead to. My colleague, Judge 
Brown, is a stranger to you; suppose he had been act- 
ing in my place today? Your story might not have been 
believed by him, and think what a disgraceful punish- 
ment your disobedience would have brought to you if 
you had been sent down with these rogues! Go home 
now, and hereafter choose your company a little more 
carefully ; your good character clears you now, see that 








it remains with you through life,” 
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LESSON IX., SUNDAY, JUNE 1, 1884. 


TITLE 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gal, 4: 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. Now I say, That the heir, as 
long as he is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant, though 
he be lord of all; 

2. But is under tutors and gov- 
ernors until the time appointed 
of the father. 

8. Even so we, when we were 
children, were in bondage under 
the elements of the world: 

4. But when the fulness of the 
time was come, God sent forth his 
Son, made of a woman, made 
under the law, 

5. To redeem them that were 
under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. 

6. And because ye are sons, God 
hath sent forth the Spirit of his 
Son into your hearts, erying, 
Ab’ba, Father. 

7. Wherefore thou art no more 
a servant, but a son; and ifason, 
then an heir of God through 
Christ. 

8. Howbeit then, when ye knew 
not God, ye did service unto them 
which by nature are no gods. 

9. But now, after that ye have 
known God, or rather are known 
of God, how turn ye again to the 
weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be 
in bondage? 

10, Ye observe days, and months, 
and times, and years, 

11, lam afraid of you, lest I have 
bestowed upon you labour in vain. 

12. Brethren, I beseech you, be 
as I am; for I am as ye are: ye 
have not injured me atall. 

13. Ye know how through in- 
firmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel unto you at the first. 

14, And my temptation which 


nor rejected; but received measan 
angel of God, even as Christ Jesus. 

15. Where is then the blessed- 
ness ye spake of? forI bear you 
record, that, if it had been possible, 
ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes, and have given them 
to me, 

16, Am I therefore become your 
enemy, because I tell you the 
truth? 


1-16.) 

REVISED VERSION. 

1 ButI say that so long as the 
heir is a child, he differeth 
nothing from a bondservant, 

2 though he is lord of all; but is 
under guardians and stewards 
until the term appointed of the 

8 father. So we also, when we 
were children, were held in 
bondage under the ' rudiments 

4 of the world: but when the 
fulness of the time came, God 
sent forth his Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law, 

5 that he might redeem them 
*which were under the law, 
that we might receive the 

6 adoption of sons, And because 
ye are sons, God sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts, 

7 crying, Abba, Father. So that 
thou art no a longer bondser- 
vant, but a son; and if a son, 
then an heir through God. 

8 Howbeit at that time, not 
knowing God, ye were in 
bondage to them *which by 

9 nature are no gods: but now 
that ye have come to know 
God, or rather to be known 
of God, how turn ye back 
again to the weak and beg- 
garly 'rudiments, whereunto 
ye desire to be in bondage 

10 over again? Ye observe days, 
and months, and seasons, and 

11 years. I am afraid of you, lest 
by any means I have bestowed 
labour upon you in vain. 

12 I beseech you, brethren, * be 
as I am, for I am as ye are. 

13 Ye did me no wrong: but ye 
know that because of an in- 
firmity of the flesh I preached 
the gospel unto you the ?first 

14 time: and that which was a 
temptation to you in my flesh 
ye despised not, nor *rejected; 
but ye received me as an angel 
of God, even as Christ Jesus. 

15 Where then is that gratulation 
4of yourselves? for I bear you 
witness, that, if possible, ye 
would have plucked out your 
eyes and given them to me. 

16 So then am I become your 
enemy, * because I Stell you 








10r, emg 8Gr. former. 
truly with y 


the truth? 


8Gr. spat out. 4Or, of yours 4Or, deal 


* Xmerican renderings: Vs. 5 and 8, for which read that; V. 12, for be 
am become 


read become; for Jam as read J also 
tell you read oy telling you. 


as; V. 16, for because I 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Duties and Privileges of Discipleship. 
Lesson Topic: Christian Freedom through Christ. 


1. Freedom Unknown, vs. 1-3, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Freedom Secured, vs. 4-7. 
3. Freedom Endangered, vs. 8-16. 


GoupEn Text: Stand fast therefore in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free.—Gal, 


6:1. 





Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—Gal. 4: 1-16. Christian freedom through Christ's coming. 


T, —Gal. 8; 10-29. Christian freedom unknown until Christ came, 
W.—lIsa. 61; 1-11. Christian freedom through Christ prophesied. 


T. —Rom, 6: 1-14. Christian 


F, —Heb. 10: 1-14. Christian freedom impossible under the law. 
$.—Rom. 14: 1-12. Christian freedom involving responsibility. 


freedom through Christ's death. 


$. —Gal, 6; 1-18, Christian freedom and Christian service. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 
I. FREEDOM UNKNOWN. 


1, To the Child In Years: 


So long asthe heir is a child, he differeth nothing from a bond- 


servant, 


Fear every man his mother and om father (Lev. 19: 8). 
Children, obey your parents (Eph. 6: 1). 
We had the fathers of our flesh to chasten us (Heb. 13 : 9). 


ll. To the Child in Knowledge: 
We also . 


.. children, were held in bondage. 


Be not entangled again in a zole of bondage (Gal. 5: 


Every one that committeth sin is 
His servants . 


the bondservant of pd (John 8: 34). 
. Whether of sin unto death Com. 6; 16). 


Into captivity ‘under the law of sin (Rom. 7: 


» v4 by of and rari dine thiams Os 
a o experience gro 


. Only with the years of manhood come the rights of manhood. 
First dependency, then independence. 

. Only ignorance and bondage to sin are the lot of the unenlight- 
ened sinner. 

Only through the teachings of Christianity do men grow up from 
the childhood ofsin to the manhood of knowledge. 

. Only when the bondage of sin has been broken, can we attain to 
the stature of perfect men in Christ. 


Il, FREEDOM SECURED. 


oo - @ WD 


1. Through Christ: 
1. Who was Son of God and Son of man. 
Fod sent forth his Son, born of a woman. 
Glory as of the only begotten from the Father (John 1: 14), 
His Son, who was born... ace ording to the flesh (Rom. 1:8). 
Christ Jesus... taking the form of a servant (Phil. 2: 5, 7). 
2. Who Raised Us to a Divine Sonship. 
That we might receive the adoption of sons. 
As many as received him ... become children of ~~ oa 1:12). 
As inany as are led. . these. are sons of God (Rom. 8 


14). 
Ye are all sons of God, through faith, in Christ Jesus (Gal. 3: 26). 
That we should be called children of God (i John 3: 1). 


ll, Through the Spirit: 
God sent forth the Spirit of his Son. 
Through the Holy Ghost which was given unto us (Rom. 5:5). 


Who ... gave us the earnest of the Spirit (2 Cor. 1; 22), 
You were sealed with the Holy Spirit (Eph. 1; 13). 


lll. Through the Grace: 
1. That makes Us not Servants. 
So that thou art no longer a bondservant. 
No longer a servant, but more than a servant (Philem, 16). 
A bondservant is the Lord’s freeman (1 Cor. 7 ; 21). 
2. But Sons and Heirs. 

But a son... then an heir through God. 
Come, ve children, hearken unto me (Psa. 34: 11), 
If children, then heirs; heirs of God (Rom, 8:17). 
God dealeth with you as with sons (Heb, 12:7). 
. Christ came, and by his coming the bondage of sin was broken. 
Christ came, and his coming was in likeness of men whom 
he came to release from bondage. 
. Christ came under the law, to fulfil the law, to substitute for the 
love of law the law of love. 
Christ came, and those before children and servants under the 
law received at his coming the adoption of God’s so 
. Christ came and suffered under the law, that men mig t suffer 
under the power of the law no longer. 
. Christ came; the Son of God became subservient to the law that 

the servants to the law might be made sons of God, and if sons, 

then heirs of the fulness of God. ’ 


Ill FREEDOM ENDANGERED. 
|. Born in Bondage: 
At that time, not knowing God, ye were in bondage, 


Ye were at that time separate from Christ =. 2:12), 
In time past alienated and enemies (Col. 1: 
ql Thess. 4:5), 


oo # &o RE 


Even as the Gentiles that know not 


Il, Returning to Bondage: 

Ye have come to know God... how turn ye back? 

But let them not turn again to folly (Psa. 85 : 8). 

All that forsake thee shall be ashamed (Jer. 17: ay 

Already some are turned aside after Satan (1 Tim : 15). 

If he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him (Heb. 10 : 38). 


ill, Nature of the Bondage: 

To them which by nature are no gods... beggarly rudiments. 
They exchanged the truth of God for a lie ne 1: 25). 

Ye were led away unto those dumb idols (1 Cor. 12; 2), 


Do ye subject yourselves to ordinances (Col. 2: 20). 


IV. Exhorted to Shun Bondage: 
1, The Apostle’s Plea. 
I beseech you, brethren, be as 1 am. 
If ye will be as we be (Gen. 34: 15). 
And Jehoshaphat said . .. I am as thou art (1 Kings 22: 4). 
2. The Apostle’s Infirmity. 
Because of an infirmity ... preached the gospel unto you. 
I was with you in weakness and fear (1 Cor. 2: 3). 
Glory of the things that concern my weakness (2 Cor. 11 : 30). 
There was given to me a thorn in the flesh (2 Cor. 12; 7), 
3. The Apostle’s Query. 
Am I become your enemy, because I tell you the truth? 


Let the righteous smite me... and let him reprove rN om 141 ; 5). 

Rebuke a wise man, and he will love thee (Prov. 9: 

Me it hateth, because I testify of it (John 7: 7). 

1, It is bad enough to be bad through ignorance, but the wicked- 
ness of deliberate choice is worse. 

2. It is evident that when those who have known God turn back, it 
is the wickedness of deliberate choice, 

8. It is hard enough to emancipate the prisoner who wishes to be 
freed ; it is poy much impossible to hel ma who having 
known liberty, chooses again the bondage o 

4. It is only a thoroughly wicked heart that deliberately gives up 
the freedom of Christ for the bondage of sin. 

5. It is an entirely cowardly heart that treats as an enemy a friend 
who speaks plainly an unwelcome truth. 

6. It isa demoralized church that pets its poe while he speaks 
softly, and abuses him when he assumes his undoubted right to 
rebuke its sins, 


LESSON BIBLE READING, 


CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 


ar. 





1. Defined As: 
Bringing the prisoner out of the prison-house (Isa, 42; 

a the Lord’s freedman (1 Cor. "4 22). ™ 
seotioun from the law (Rom. 7: 6; 2) 

Deity erance from the fear of death tite 2: 15). 

Redemption from the eo of the law (Gal. 3 : 13), 

The perfect law (Jas. 1: 

The liberty of the glory of ‘ihe children of God (Rom. 8: > 


2. Conferred As: 

The gift of Christ (Gal. 2: 3 5:1). 
The gift of Sod (2 Tim. 1: 
The gift of the Son (John Ma ; Gal, 4: 5). 
The gift of the Spirit of the Lora (2 Cor. 3: 17). 


3. To Be Received As: 

An important se ilege (1 Cor. 9: 4-6). 

A privilege to be maintained (Gal. 2: 4, 5). 
Involving responsibility to God (Rom. i4: 6). 
Something to thank the Lord for (Psa. 116 : 16, =). 

Something to be employed before men with caution (1 Cor.8: 8, 9). 
A path to be walked in (Psa. 119 : 45), 
Not to be abused (Gal. 5:13; 1 Pet. 2:16). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—None that can properly be called 
such: for the connection is one of discourse only. 
Puiace.—Of writing, Corinth. Of first reading, certain 
churches in Galatia; but in what particular cities is not 
known. 
Time.—Bible margin, A. D. 58, which scarcely varies from 
other authorities. It was probably the winter of 57-58. 
Prersons.—The writer, Paul; the readers, G-.'*tian Chris- 





Paul joins “all the brethren who are with” him, in the 
address. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


On his second missionary journey the apostle Paul is said 
(Acts 16; 6) to have gone through the region of Phrygia and 
Galatia, “ having been forbidden to preach the word in pro- 
consular Asia;” and again in Acts 18: 23, he went: through 
the region of Galatia and Phrygia in order, “stablishing all 
the disciples,” and revisited Ephesus, to remain there three 
(20: 31), or about three, years (19: 8,10). It was on these 
visits that he preached the gospel to the Galatians, and on 
the second that he “stablished the disciples.” Whoever else 
in the intervals may have contributed to spread the gospel 
through these lands, there is no record of their movements, 
The country in Asia Minor called Galatia, took its name 
from the invasions or armed emigrations of Celts, who in 389 
B. C. poured down upon Northern Italy, and in 279 B. C. 
descended into Greece, where they met with a repulse in 
their attack on Delphi, about 278 B.C. They soon appeared 
in Asia Minor, where, after various fortunes, they were con- 
fined within a strip of land called, from their name, Galatia 
(Galate among the Greeks answering to Celte among the 
Latins), which they occupied thenceforth permanently, in 
three separate divisions or tribes. Part of their territory on 
the northeast belonged to the Phrygians. Their chief towns 
were Pessinus, Ancyra, and Tavia. They kept up the use of 
their language, but were not closed to influences from other 
nationalities, to the religion of Cybele, a Phrygian goddess, to 
the Greek language and culture, or to influences from Jews 
who found their way among them for purposes especially of 
commerce. 

The country of the Galatians must not be confounded with 
the Roman province of Galatia, which, after 25 B. C., em- 
braced, besides Galatia proper, Pisidia, Eastern Phrygia, 
Lycaonia, Isauria, the interior parts of Paphlagonia, and 
other smaller tracts. This province of Galatia, in the large 
sense, is not meant when Galatia is spoken of in the Acts, 
but rather the country properly so called, before the Romans 
had, during the last years of the republic and under Augustus, 
about 7 B. C., established the provincial system here, as it 
stood afterwards. The Galatians had the name of being 
fickle, quarrelsome, and without culture. 

The epistle to the Galatians was written, according to 
Bleek, at the earliest date after the second visit of Paul (Acts 
18: 23; comp. Gal. 4: 13, where the apostle speaks of but one 
former visit). But in regard to the latest date, be thinks that 
it might have been written after his stay in Macedonia, or 
even in Corinth. Bishop Lightfoot would assign to it a place 
between the second epistle to the Corinthians and that to the 
Romans. In this case it must have been sent from Mace- 
donia or Achaia, in the winter or spring of 57-58 A.D. The 
‘generally received opinion is that it was written at Ephesus, 
before the epistles to the Corinthians and the Romans. 

The occasion for writing the epistle was that emissaries 
from Jerusalem, who seem to have been believers in Christ, 
but strict adherents of the law, and had come into Galatia 
and striven to subvert the teachings of the apostle, in regard 
to tke obligation of Christian converts to obey the law. 
These men seem, to the apostle’s great surprise (Gal. 1: 6; 
3:1), to have got quite a footing among the Galatian Chris- 
tians (1:6). This may have taken place in its beginning, 
before the second visit (Acts 18: 23), but probably the Juda- 
izers began in good earnest to oppose him after his second 
visit was ended. In that case he must have learned, at 
Ephesus or in Macedonia, how things were going on. It was 
therefore necessary to define his apostolical authority, and to 
impress again upon the converts a conviction that justification 
through Christ alone had freed Christians from the need of 
circumcision and of obedience to the Mosaic law. It was 
indeed a question for Gentile Christians of life or death, of 
surrendering free remission of sins by Christ’s death, or of 
making the law everything and Christ next to nothing. This 
epistle contains first, in chapter 1 and 2, a defense of his 
authority as an apostle, in connection with which he makes, 
in 2: 15-21, adefense of Christian liberty. In Chapters 3 and 
4 he shows that the Christian is exempted by God’s grace in 
Christ from circumcision and the Jewish law. In Chapter 5 
he exhorts the disciples to hold on to their freedom in Christ, 
and not misuse it; and appends other exhortations in 6: 1-10, 
closing with earnest warning against false teachers, 6: 11-16. 
This last portion (6: 11-16) is written, for the sake of special 
emphasis, in larger letters by his own hand. Compare 
Meyer on Galatians, Introd., 2 2. 

Verses 1, 2.— But I say that the heir, so long as he is a child, 
differeth nothing from a bondservant, though he is heir of all ; but 
ts under guardians and stewards, until the term appointed by the 
father. But I say: What I say (or mean) is this. That a 
child: Literally, an infant child. Difereth nothing from a 
bondservant, though he is lord of all: Is in no respect, so far as 
the present exercise of civil rights is concerned, different 
fromaservant. Though he is heir of all: Although his father’s 
whole property belongs to him; that is, in the sense that 
whatever rights relating to the property are exercised by 





tians, whose particular places of residence ai. not known. 


others are only exercised on his account. The inquiry is put 
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like once, or formerly. You treated me with no injustice when 
I was with you; on the contrary, you are aware that, owing to 
an infirmity of the flesh (which prevented me from traveling 
for a time) I preached the gospel wnto you the former time (Rev. 
Ver., the first time) ; and that which was a temptation to you in 
my flesh (which, in my bodily condition, was a trial to you), 
you despised not nor rejected (“you did not treat with con- 
temptuous indifference or with active loathing.” —Lightfoot) 
but received me as an angel of God (may, more than that), as 











by interpreters, “ whether the apostle conceives of the father 
as dead, or as living.” It is natural to conceive of him as 
dead, but nothing depends, in the explanation, on that fact. 
If he is thought of as living, he may have made a will and 
provided for the case of his child. But is under guardians and 
stewards until the time (or term) appointed by the father : That 
is, the time at the expiration of which a new state of civil 
rights would begin. Guardians and stewards : Those who by 
appointment or law exercise power over @ minor's person, or 


father, as it were coalescing with it; and it evidently had its 
rise where both languages were current within the same 
church or churches. It does not seem natural that our Lord 
used this form of calling on the Father, but Mark more likely 
translated some earnest cry of Christ uttered in Aramaic as 
closely representing it. Abba Father is not, as some have 
thought, originally an Aramaic name with its Greek explana- 
tion, nor is it likely to have been taken from early hymns. 


More probably the hymns took it up after it had begun to be 
used. 





have the management of his property. For some questions 
in regard to the Roman tutor or guardian’s rights, see Light- 


A beautiful conjecture of Augustin deserves mention 


Jesus Christ. 


here; that it grew up in the early times (before or after 


Verse 15.— Where, then, is that gratulation of yourselves (or, 
foot in loco. 


Verse 3.—So also we, when we were children, were held in 
bondage under the rudiments of this world: We believers, whe- 
ther Jews or Gentiles. Were held in bondage: This clause 
answers to differeth nothing from servanis, etc., in verse 3. 
Rudiments of this world: A phrase used twice in Colossians 
2: 8, 20, and nowhere else in the New Testament. The 
apostle there must mean something which is not after Christ, 
and which he calls vain deceit, and speaks of the Colossian 
Christians as being “dead with Christ from the rudiments of 
the world.” 
they whom he speaks of, whether Jews or Gentiles, wee in 
bondage. The rudiments must be the same substantially in | 
both epistles, only that in Colossians the philosophical side 
of them is more set forth. They seem to mean, for the Jews, 
ritual traditions with the corresponding self-righteous spirit ; 
for the Gentiles, the immoral, ungodly religions, in which 
they were instructed, as the elementary knowledge and prac- 
tice. “The elements of the world,” says Meyer, “are the 
elements of non-Christian humanity; that is, the elementary 
things or unripe beginnings of religion which they have to 
do with, who are still outside of the gospel. Having not as 
yet attained to religion in its completeness, the Cosmos (or 
world without Christ) have still to do with the beginnings of 
religion under which it stands without freedom, as in the 
relation of aslave.’ The rudiments of the world may be 
explained, then, as being the religious notions devised in a 
sinful race which bring them into fear and bondage.— But 
when the fullness of the time was come: In the comparison made 
by the apostle between the state of the child, who as yet is 
like a bondservant, and the state of mankind, in captivity to 
sin, the fullness of time answers to the term appointed by the 
father. There was a length of time at the expiration of 
which free religious life was to begin. This new condition 
began at the fulness of time, when the time of slavery, under 
the elements of the world, could come to an end.—God sent 
forth his Son (that is, sent him forth from himself out into the 
world of sinful men), born of a woman, born under the law: The 
second clause denotes Christ’s being born under or in subjec- 
tion to the law (not here toa rule of obligation, but to the 
Mosaic law, which was a consequence of his birth from a 
Jewish woman). The relation of he sent forth to born seems 
to be that God sent him ina condition of one born of a woman, 
etc. He was sent to be born and under the law, in the sense 
that his mission thus began, but he was sent on his missicn 
when all was ready for his appearance as a Saviour. 

Verse 5.—That he might redeem them that were under the law, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons. Might redeem: That 
is, might recover all from slavery to sin by paying a ransom 
for them. Some, in this verse and verse 4, would render a 
law, but the word often seems to dispense with an article, even 
in its special reference to the Jewish law. If so, we must 
relate to Jews or to all believers, better tothe former. Receive 
the adoption of sons: Meyer remarks that the apostle could 
not say, “in order that they may receive, that is, that the men 
under the law might receive, etc., but in order that we believers, 
Jews or Gentiles, might,” etc. 

Verse 6.—And because we are sons, God hath sent the spirit of 
his Son into our hearts, erying Abba Father: Some interpreters, 
instead of because, prefer that, that is, in proof that you are sons. 
This makes good sense, but is not justified by the use in the 
Testament of the Greek particle here employed. Because 
you are sons points back to the adoption of sons in verse 5. It 
might seem as if the Spirit had been put into the hearts of 
the believers not until after they believed, if because is the 
true translation. But the permanent dwelling of the Spirit 
in their hearts seems to be thought of, and not the prepara- 
tory and converting grace. Into our hearts: The localizing 
of the Spirit in the heart is an anthropomorphic view of 
divine influence, which cannot well be avoided. The heart 
is conceived of as the seat of emotions, etc., and the Spirit 
acts on them there. Orying Abba Father: Compare Romans 
8:15, “Ye received the spirit of adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba Father.” In Galatians the Spirit cries; in Romans, by 
means of the Spirit, “we (believers) ery Abb: Father.” In 
the present verse the Spirit cries, inasmuch as the believer 
under his sway utters the ery. The Spirit is represented as 
crying when he is sent; this is to be explained from the 
apostle’s conceiving of the Spirit as being sent forth, and as 
working at once in the heart. There is no interval between 
the two acts. Abba Father occurs in the two passages before 
us, in this sixth verse, and in Romans 8: 15, above cited, and 
also in Mark 14: 36, in the prayer of Jesus in the garden of 
Gethsemane. It is a union of the Hebrew word for father 
(AB), im its Chaldaic form ABBA), and the Greek word for 


Christ) when the two sacred languages, and the two churches, | where then is, what is become of, your pronouncing of 
Jewish and Gentile, were reconciled, so to speak, by a union | yourselves blessed through my preaching to you the gospel)? 
of names for God as Father. for I bear you witness, that, f possible, ye would have plucked out 
Verse 7.—So that thou (believer, Jew or Gentile) art no | your eyes, and given them unto me: The bodily ailment of Paul 
longer a bondservant (v. 1) but a son; and if a son, then an heir | was severe, but its nature cannot be ascertained. It has been 
(v. 1) through God (inthe Auth. Ver., an heir of God through | thought that it was severe ophthalmia from what is said in 
Christ). Besides weightier authorities, the reading here fol- | verse 15, and from his using amanuenses. But the phrase in 
lowed, and which is now generally approved, gives an excel- | this verse seems to mean no more than “ You would have done 
lent sense. An heir, since a son stands close before it, leaves | almost anything for me if you could” (comp., however, Schaff 
it in no doubt whose heir the believer is. Through God: | in “ Popular Commentary,” in loco). 
That is, God, by sending the spirit of his Son into his heart,| Verse 16.—So then, am I become your enemy, because I tell 
makes him no longer a bondservant, but a son. Thus the | you the truth (or, better, Have I become hateful to you by tell- 
sonship came from God and through God, not through the | ing you the truth)? To what time could the apostle refer, 
believer himself. as the time when his frankness in reproving them caused 
Verses 8-11.—Howbeit at that time, etc. (But then indeed— | alienation. As Meyer remarks, “the reference could not 
answering to but now): The general meaning is that, although | be to the first visit of the apostle, nor to this letter,” it must 
they had become heirs of God, they were turning back to the | therefore point to rebukes of his in his second visit, men- 
weak and beggarly elements, and were willing to come again | tioned in Acts 18: 23. 
into bondage to them. At that time (or then): That is, when 
you received the gospel, and thus became sons.— Not knowing 
God: That is, since, or, inasmuch as, you knew not God.— 
Ye were enslaved or in bondage to (comp. vs. 3, 7) those that by 
nature are no gods. By nature, no: That is, not according to 
the nature of things, or, in the reality of things, fictitious, 
unreal, as opposed to him who is in the nature of things 
God.— But now, that ye have come to know God, or rather to be 
known of God: There are two different words denoting some 
form of knowledge in these verses. In verse 8, Not knowiny 
God: That is, having no knowledge at all of him, or in your 
state of heathenism. In verse 9: Have cgme to know God: 
The second verb may be translated in its participle form, 
after recognizing or becoming acquainted with Christ and God 
through grace.—Or, rather, have come to be known of God: Isa 
sort of correction of his statement, as it respects their know- 
ing God. They did not recognize or come to the knowledge 
of God, but were recognized by him. The correction was 
intended, probably, to show that God’s knowledge of them 
was earlier than theirs to him, in the sense that he took the 
first steps to make them acquainted with himself.— How turn 
ye back again to the weak and beggarly (elements or) rudiments 
whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over agcin: The apostle, by 
his question how, expresses his surprise at their going back 
to a state of things which they forsook on becoming 
acquainted with God. The rudiments (without the addition 
of the world, but with other words showing the worthlessness 
of these rudiments) are, as before, probably, predicable of 
both Gentiles and Jews. They are weak and beggarly, because 
they had no spiritual strength for the help of men, and beg- 
garly, because they have no grace to bestow.— Ye observe days 
and months and seasons and years: This is a specimen of their 
return to their world-bondage. Ye observe: Here with the 
special sense of religious observation. The verb, being in the 
middle, implies that they observe for themselves (for their 
good or salvation), as they did before conversion. Days and 
months and seasons and years: Was now this legal observy- 
ance a thing for which the apostle censures only the Jew- 
ish members of the Church or the Gentile members also. 
In verse 8, he speaks of those to whom he writes as formerly 
worshiping false gods. If we say that some were Jews, and 
many were Gentiles (some of whom may have been partly 
under the sway of Jewish ideas), perhaps this will account 
for his different expressions when he speaks of their religious 
life. The various times are explained thus: Days, as the 
Sabbath ; months, as the new moons; seasons, as the great 
festivals of annual recurrence; years, as the sabbatical years, 
and perhaps as years of jubilee. All of these are Jewish, 
which some Galatians may have adopted, since Paul last saw 
them, under the influence of pernicious Jewish teachers. 
But can he mean to condemn such observances altogether, 
even among Jews of Palestine? Or does he wish to impress 
on the Gentile converts that, in adopting these Jewish observ- 
ances with the spirit of being bound to do so, they were for- 
saking Christ? He closes this paragraph by expressing his 
fears that his preaching among them had been in vain. 
Verses 12-14.—The apostle proceeds in this verse to an 
exhortation, that they would go back on the path they were 
forsaking.—I beseech you, brethren, be (become) as I am; for I 
am as ye are: That is, become ye as I am,—free from unchris- 
tian bondage to rites and elements of the world.—For I am 
also as you: That is, I have become as you, in regard to 
Judaism ; “what things were gain to me, I have accounted 
loss for Christ” (Phil. 3:7). “To them that are without 
law as without law.”—Ye did me no wrong: This passage 
seems to have reference to one of the times when he was 


with them, but is made obscure by the want of some particle 


Here these rudiments are those under which 





“NO MORE A SERVANT, BUT A SON.” 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


False teachers had crept into the Galatian churches. The 

minds of the converts were becoming distracted by the spe- 
cious arguments they used to draw them back, out of the 
liberty of the gospel, into the bondage of traditional customs. 
Becoming somewhat alarmed, and perhaps a little dis- 
couraged, the apostle Paul sends a letter to his friends in 
‘the congregations, full of affectionate counsel and pathetic 
entreaty. The force of the entire epistle is found in this 
chapter which now comes under our study. He simply 
reminds those Christians of their early state, and calls them 
to consider their present condition. Once they were servants, 
now they are sons; once in bondage, now free. 

I. Every believer will find it to his advantage occasionally 
to recall his former condition under the divine law, previous 
to the glad day in which grace came to him with full redemp- 
tion. There is profit in the reminiscences suggested by 
Isaiah, when he summons those that “follow after right- 
eousness” to look now and then unto the rock whence they 
were hewn (Isa. 51: 1). 

They say it is the custom in the city of Munich to arrest 
every mendicant child that is caught begging in the street, 
and put him immediately at school under some proper super- 
vision until he is able to obtain a moderate support. As he 
enters the institution, his portrait is taken by an artist pre- 
cisely as he appears in his uncleanliness and rags. This 
picture is always carefully preserved, so that when he is 
educated and matured enough to appreciate his position it 
may be shown to him. Then he will know how much has 
been done for his good, even while he was thinking unkindly 
of the restraint he resisted. 

Furthermore: he is made then to promise that he will 
keep the likeness ever afterwards, in order not only that it 
may remind him of his abject career as a beggar, and so 
keep him humble, but also make him think of others as 
companions in misfortune, and so render him charitable to 
the poor. Andit is said in the reports that some of these 
castaways thus saved to usefulness, make the strongest and 
the most hopeful friends for the recovery and rescue of any 
young lad, however unpromising he may at first sight appear, 
a mere waif and wanderer in the world. 

Here in our lesson the apostle seems to havea very similar 
purpose in mind. For he begins with the description of 
men ina state of nature (vs. 1-3), and having shown how 
deeply in “bondage” they are, he proceeds to set forth the 
glorious interposition of grace in the gospel (vs. 4-6), by 
which they might receive the “adoption of sons.” It is as 
if we all looked steadily back for a moment, to see what we 
were once, and in the height of our gratitude looked around 
to see what we now have become, and to inquire how best we 
could glorify our Saviour. 

II. In the next place, the apostle dwells upon the lofty 
position of those who are the children of God. They are 
not any more bound by the drudgeries of service; they are 
not under “tutors and governors” any longer; they are “ sons.” 
It remains for us only to understand what adoption implies, 
and then this liberty will be defined, and this relationship 
established. 

1. A son by adoption takes the name of his new father for 
all the future. No matter how honorable that may be; no 
matter how clear the aristocratic blood may have run in the 
ancestral veins; no matter what the world’s heraldry has to 
say of ancient prowess or feudal right; any one who is 


jlegally adopted bears the same proud designation, Although 
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the forefathers never knew him, the children of this genera- 
tion must hereafter call him a brother, the mother must 
consider him the same as her son. 

The analogy holds perfectly here. To be sons of God 
means to bear his name. Christians are called such after 
Christ ; it is said that the Germans often call a true believer 
a “Christ.” 

2. An adopted child receives the care of his father. The 
privileges bestowed upon the other children are exactly the 
privileges bestowed upon him. Indeed, a son by adoption is 
often more likely to want peculiar help, simply because on 
entering an entirely fresh line of relations and duties he has 
everything to learn and much to unlearn. He hardly knows 
the first rules of the house, and he does not at all understand 
the dispositions of those within the family circle. He cannot 
be expected to arrive at once, as if by a flash of intuition, at 
a full apprehension of even his father’s will; he will need 
time to be instructed in the delicate solicitudes of watchful 
obedience. Hence, he must have more forbearance, more 
patient instruction, more provident guardianship, perhaps 
than all the rest together. 

To be the adopted sons of God means just in this way to 
share his peculiar parental care. Jesus our Lord left on 
record an engagement of it for his brethren (John 16: 27). 
Even the Father himself has made a covenant promise for 
help (2 Cor. 6: 17, 18). 

8. An adopted child takes the honors of his father. Of 
course, we all understand that is precisely what the adopting 
act is for; it is intended to change the lot of the child for the 
lot of the father, whatever that may be. The child goes away 
from the old condition wholly intothe new. A prince might 
bring a peasant’s son into a royal household; then he will be 
&@ peasant-boy no longer; he is aking’s son. That sets him 
on a level with the nobles of the realm; for he takes the 
condition of his parent as if he had been born under the 
same roof, 

4. A child by adoption receives an appropriate share in 
the wealth of his father. Numbered in the household, bear- 
ing the common name, he can also draw on the joint 
resources, Former poverty is forgotten. Trademen become 
aware of the new relationship; he who could not be trusted 
for a crust, can now get credit fora crown. Avenues of 
influence are suddenly thrown open to him, The world asks 
his orders, and honors his drafts. 

5. An adopted child receives at last the inheritance of his 
father. What God has laid out for his people is much, 
what he has laid up for them is more. One remembered 
passage there is in the New Testament to which some quaint 
old divine has given the name of “The Saints’ Inventory.” 
It contains a list of spiritual possessions, most rare and 
valuable (1 Cor. 3: 21-23). 

III. It would seem now as if there could be no need for 
the apostle to press his closing consideration. How could 
any one wish to go back into service after he had experienced 
these advantages of sonship? How could he “desire again 
to be in bondage” ? How could he have any sort of hankering 
after the “beggarly elements” of tradition? We are told 
that the Israelites, even when they had manna, wished for 
onions and leeks of Egypt ; and, even when God was feeding 
them, sighed for garlic. But what is this beside the folly of 
those who accept times and seasons in the place of the 
“blessedness” of a sonship of God with Christ! 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


So long as the heir is a child, he differeth nothing from a bond- 
servant, though he is lord of all (v. 1). There is a bondage of 
the present which hampers and limits the heir of the richest 
inheritance. And a forgetfulness of this bondage is likely 
to make even the best founded expectations a temptation 
and a snare to their possessor. The sole heir to a large 
estate can occupy only the rooms assigned to him by his 
parents, and spend only the limited allowance granted to 
him by parents or guardians. Yet he often finds that more 
is expected of him because of what he has—in expectation; 
and he is naturally tempted to do what others think he 
ought to do, instead of confining himself to what he properly 
can do. Then comes the danger of running in debt on the 
strength of future possessions, with all the added bondage of 
usurious money-lenders. No other danger in ordinary 
business equals that of forgetting the limitations of the present, 
in contrast with the larger freedom of the possible future. 
Unless a man realizes the bondservice of his present limita- 
tions in his ability to do or to give, he is liable to be ruined 
because of what he counts onas in store for him. This is 
as true in the spiritual sphere as in the material one. We 
are heirs of glory ; but we are yet in the bondage of the flesh. 
Woe to us if we forget our present bondage! 

Thou art no longer a bondservant, but a son; and #f a son 
then an heir (v.7). The privileges of sonship and of heirship 
are many and great; but they are not the privileges of 
supreme, or of independent, rule. A son need not feel him- 
self in slavish bondage in his father’s service. His father 
loves him. His father plans for him. He knows that 
everything which his father has, or which his father does 


includes a loving purpose for the father’s children and 
heirs. He knows, moreover, that his father requires or 
expects of him nothing more than his loving fidelity. There 
is no slavish bond-service here. But the son has limitations 
in his freedom. His father’s interests and his father’s good 
name are linked in with the son’s well-doing. The son is 
in duty bound to be a loving, faithful son; and so to prove 
worthy of his sonship and his heirship. Christian liberty 
is the liberty of loving God without fear or limitation, and 
of living in godly fear of dishonoring the name of the loved 
and loving Father, by going beyond the bounds and limi- 
tations of eternal sonship and heirship. 

I am afraid lest by any means I have bestowed labor upon you 
in vain (v.11). The real success of our best work in behalf 
of any person for whom we have a care and a responsibility, 
is in question until its result is known in the life and char- 
acter of him for whom we have toiled and prayed. A parent 
must watch his or her child with loving anxiety through 
all the years before it is fairly known whether by any means 
all the untiring parental labor has been bestowed upon that 
child in vain. So it is with the faithful teacher’s watching, 
in hope and fear, over the scholars of his class. So, again, 
with the loving pastor and his flock. So, with every 
guardian and overseer of a loved personal charge. So, ina 
sense, we may consider it to be with our loving Saviour, as 
he watches our unfolding career. He who wept over Jeru- 
salem in heart-breaking sorrow because of the failure of all 
his self-sacrificing purposes and endeavors in behalf of that 
object of his affectionate longings, cannot but be anxious lest 
he should fail to see in our salvation the satisfying travail of 
his soul. It is for us to say whether that which has been 
done for us by Christ, and by the loving representatives of 
Christ, shall by any means prove to be labor bestowed in vain. 

Am I become your enemy, because I tell you the truth ? (v. 16). 
Well, that’s a fair question! However it was with the 
Galatians in the first century, there have been a great many 
enemies made among European and American Christians, in 
our day, through the faithful telling of thetruth. It is never 
right, hence it is never safe, to tell anything but the truth. 
Yet it is not always right, hence not always safe, to tell the 
whole truth, nor yet to speak the plain truth, even short of all 
that might be sajd truly. Moreover, when the truth ought 
to be spoken in plainness and in love, and is so spoken, it is 
many times a cause of enmity on the part of the one to whom 
it is spoken, against the one who declares it faithfully. It is 
a pity that this must be admitted as a fact; but it isa reality 
in spite of its being a pity. And now as a practical lesson, 
in view of this fact, what shall we count our personal duty ? 
We may make enemies by speaking the truth when we had 
no right to speak it. It is a very common fault of coarse- 
grained and unloving natures, to speak the truth plainly and 
needlessly, and then console themselves with the thought that 
they are a good deal like Paul, because they are hated as he 
was. Their example ought to be a warning tous. On the 
other hand, there are those who are counted as enemies 
because of plain truth-speaking, when it was their duty to 
tell the truth, and they told it reluctantly, and in a loving 
spirit of tenderness and fidelity. The result of their faith- 
fulness ought to remind us that we are not alone if we make 
enemies through our highest exhibit of well-doing. And, 
however it may be with others, we should see to it that we 
never count another as an enemy because of his truth-speak- 
ing, when truth-speaking was his duty, and he spoke the 
truth in a kindly spirit and in an affectionate manner. 





HINTS FOR PRE-VIEW. 
BY J. L. BURROWS, D.D. 
Quarter’s Key-word, COPARTNENR SHIP, 


Junel. Redeemed from Bondage 


Law Liberty. 
To Sin } Unto Sonship. 
Satan Christ. 

Cite historical incidents bearing on the lesson, such as 
that of the hiding of Joash, by his aunt, Jehoshabeath, when 
all the other princes of Israel had been murdered by Athaliah 
to make room for the reign of a usurper (see 2 Kings 11: 2; 
2 Chron. 22:11). In such cases the concealed prince is 
rightfully “the son and heir.” But he is not recognized, 
does not know his own birth or privileges, and remains in 
bondage under “guardians and stewards,” and “ differeth 
nothing from a bondservant.” And just as a child is “under 
the law” of guardians and parents until he he comes to man- 
hood, so nations and individuals are under “ the law of sin” 
until liberated by the grace of God. “Know ye not that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye 
are whom ye obey.” The ungodly are under the dominion 
of sinful propensities and appetites. When, influenced by 
conscience, they strive to be religious, it is from a sense of 
duty, of obligation to conform to law. This is bondage. 
What they attempt to do of right, they do because they feel 
that they must. But when brought through faith and 
repentance into union and fellowship with Christ Jesus, they 
do what he requires voluntarily, from love. That is liberty. 

Faith in Christ changes a sinner from an enemy into a 








loving son of God, “The carnal mind is enmity to God,” 








There is a general sense in which we are all children of God. 
There is a special sense in which we are individually adopted 
as “sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty.” 

Imagine a rude, ragged, vicious boy, born of depraved 
parents, trained in wickedness, who lies, swears, steals, and 
is saturated with all filthy vices. A benevolent citizen 
watches and pities him. He offers his brutal father a large 
sum of money if he will give up all claims upon that boy, 
and turn him over to his care. That sum is the redemption 
price paid for the lad. He takes him to his luxurious home, 
introduces him to his own pure and educated sons and daugh- 
ters, makes him, with equal privileges, a companion with 
them. That would be a very erratic and dangerous experi- 
ment, you think. The bad boy might corrupt that father’s 
own children more than they could reform and refine him. 
Beside, the wicked boy would not find such a home agree- 
able. It would not suit his evil tastes. But suppose the 
good man had a sure method of elevating and purifying the 
inner nature of the lad, and so making him fit for compan- 
ionship in his family. Such power would justify the experi- 
ment. Now just this, which no wise human father would 
venture to attempt, is what our heavenly Father is doing 
every day. He takes some of the meanest, vilest, most 
abandoned people, changes their nature, purifies and refines 
them, and adopts them as brothers and sisters to his own 
beloved children, makes them heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ, and assures to them “an inheritance incorrupti- 
ble, undefiled, and that passeth not away.” 

From bondage to law, to liberty of grace, from slavery to 


sin, to sonship in the family of God, from subjection to 
Satan, to submission to and communion with Christ, the 
grace of God transforms us, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER. 


Preliminary.— We now take up a new epistle; therefore an 
explanation is necessary of the circumstances which led Paul 
to its writing. The Galatian disciples seem to have been for 
the most part converted idolaters. Under Paul’s preaching, 
these churches had been gathered, years before. During his 
absence, however, Judaizing missionaries had gone among 
them, from Palestine, and had persuaded them that Paul’s 
teachings were incomplete, and even wrong. These men 
taught that, in order to be saved, men must yield obedience 
to the law of Moses, and must observe outward rites and 
ceremonies. In pushing their doctrines, these men had been 
unscrupulous, and had impugned the apostle’s motives and 
character. They insisted that Paul was not a genuine apos- 
tle, and that his teaching was not in accordance with that of 
the other apostles. Let the teacher read carefully the first 
two chapters of Galatians, and see what the calumnies were, 
which the apostle there contradicts. 

Paul’s Argument.—The argument of the lesson, condensed, 
is as follows: We Israelites, while we were under the cere- 
monial law, were like children under age, who are treated 
much like servants, and have not yet attained to the liberty 
which comes with the attainment of a man’s majority. The 
coming of the Messiah was to us like the arrival of a young 
man at his majority, when he at once enters into a life of 
larger liberty, Now he is no longer treated like a servant, 
but as a son with fully developed privileges. So we are now 
no longer “bound” by the ceremonial law, but have risen 
into the full liberty of “sons of God and heirs of his glory.” 
Now, are you Gentile believers in Galatia, who have tasted 
this larger liberty, going to go back to the bondage from 
which Jews have been delivered? And are you alienated 
from me, who have proclaimed the larger life to you, because 
I tell you the truth in regard to these things? You received 
me formerly with joy, are you now going to reject me 
because of my frankness? 

Having as far as possible made clear to the class the state 
of affairs in Galatia, and the argument of Paul in the lesson, 
let the teacher call the scholars’ attention to 

1. The tendency of men to substitute the outward for the inward 
in spiritual things. Look at Isaiah 1: 10-20, and see how God 
spoke about the very ordinances he had commanded, when 
the inner spirit had fled, and only the outward husk of 
observance remained, “ Your new moons and your appointed 
feasts, my soul hateth; they are a trouble unto me; I am 
weary to bear them” (of bearing them). So Jesus arraigned 
the Pharisees for their outward righteousness, comparing 
them to graves with beautiful monuments above ground, and 
rottenness underneath. This tendency to forget and under- 
value the inner life, while putting great emphasis on the 
outer ceremony, is apparent in the history of the Jews from 
the beginning. So fully developed was it in Christ’s day, 
that he calls the most punctilious observers of the law (the 
Pharisees and scribes) hypocrites, and wonders how they 
can escape the damnation of hell. 

Now call attention to the fact that, not in the Jewish 
Church alone, but in the Christian Church, the same tendency 
exists. The Romish Church has fallen deeply into this 
slough of misery. The Greek Church is even worse off in 
this respect to-day than the Romish. In the Greek Church, 
morality and religion are absolutely divorced, and the fact 
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that a man lies and gets drunk regularly in no way debars 
him from church privileges. In many parts of Europe, the 
Romish Church is as badly off as the Greek. But pro- 
portionally, the same tendency is everywhere revealed. 
Are there no formal church-goers among our Sunday-school 
scholars? Are there none who bow but never pray, who 
sing but never praise, who hear but never obey? Shall pot 
call kettle black, or should people who live in glass houses 
throw stones ? 

2. Outward ceremony without inward spirit is useless. God 
despises and hates it. The religion that touches only the 
outer man is of humanorigin. Divine religion always works 
from within, outward. It changes the character of a man, 
and that means it changes the man himself. Will painting 
an Ethiopian’s skin make him any less an Ethiopian, or will 
dyeing a leopard’s spots make him anything but a leopard? 
So, no outward form of baptism, confirmation, uniting with 
the church, church attendance, eating of communion, private 
uttering of forms of prayer, can at all avail to change a man’s 
real self. If he is a hypocrite, he merely becomes through 
baptism a “ baptized hypocrite.” If he is a lustful man, he 
becomes by church-going merely a “ lascivious church-goer.” 
If he is self-righteous, he becomes by the form of prayer a 
“praying Pharisee.” “ Ye must be born again,” is as true 
to-day as in Nicodemus’s time; God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


What is the meaning of “liberty” ? Paul, in a letter to the 
Galatians, wrote much about liberty, and gave them our 
golden text of to-day. In Galatia were churches where 
Paul had preached; people had given up their old worship, 
their idols, and their temples. Paul heard that some per- 
sons were persuading them to go back to their old altars and 
forms, and he wrote to them, saying, “O foolish Galatians, 
who hath bewitched you?” Then he made it very plain 
that to love God truly, and Jesus his Son, is the only way to 
be happy and free. 

Bondage.—W hat is the meaning of “bondage” ? Jesus said 
to some Jews who believed in him, “If ye continue in my 
word, ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’ They did not quite understand why they needed 
to be free until he said, “ Whosoever committeth sin is the 
servant of sin.’”’ Satan is a hard master ; all who sin are slaves 
to him, and there is no slavery like the bondage of sin. A 
wrong thought helps to an evil step, and one evil step to the 
next, until it is harder and harder to escape. A wise man 
wrote, “Sin first draws, then it drags, then it drives.” 

Freedom in Christ.—Paul showed how a child or a servant 
must be governed and ruled until they are old enough to 
know and choose. So the old Jewish religion was to prepare 
them for Christ who should come. When Christ came, an 
offering for all sin, he “ gave his life aransom for many.” If 
a prisoner in jail were pardoned, would he not rejoice as he 
walked away,a free man? Soto those who repented, Paul 
wrote, “Sin shall not have dominion over you.” 

Adoption as Sons.—Christians are welcomed to a nearer 
and dearer place than the most faithful servant could have. 
Jesus said, “I call you not servants, but I have called you 
friends.” Again hesaid, “The Father himself loveth you 
because ye have loved me.” One who heard him say this 
wrote, yeas after, “What manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons of 
God?” ‘Years ago a lady and gentleman went to visit an 
orphan asylum; the next day they went again, and took 
home with them the youngest child there, the pet and play- 
thing of all the rest. She soon learned to talk, to say 
mamma and papa, for they were to her father and mother. 
It was adoption when they took her for their child in their 
own home. Do you not think she loved them? How 
much more reason have we to love our heavenly Father? 
He forgives our sins for the sake of a Saviour whom he gave, 
and takes us for his own children. Is that all? Even that 
is not all. Adoption into his family and his love is not 
ended here, it is only begun. - Paul says: 

If Children, then Heirs.—Do you know the meaning of the 
word “heir”? Suppose a child hasa rich father; when the 
father dies, to whom will all the wealth belong? It will be 
divided among the children. They are the heirs, the ones 
to inherit all that the father left. Sothe children of God 
are heirs, to receive what he has for them according to 
his promise. That little orphan girl will be rich, for she was 
adopted as a child and heir of those parents who chose her 
to be theirown. Yet she can only have it for a life-time, 
for she in turn will die and leave it to some one else. The 
riches our heavenly Father has for his children are treasures 
that last forever. To die will be only to begin to possess 
heaven, and glory, and joys that will never fade away. Some 
earthly fortunes are lost. They are always in danger from 
fires, floods, shipwrecks, thieves. Riches fly, and the heirs 
are disappointed. And if not lost, the great fortunes of 
earth have to be divided, and the greater number of heirs the 
smaller the portion of each. Not so with the heirs of 


he has helped to become a sharer in the blessings of salva- 
tion; for every one will be “an heir of God and joint heir 
with Christ.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What doctrine did Paul seek to establish by his letter to 
the Galatians? (Title.) What did he command them con- 
cerning the further observance of the ceremonial law? 
(Golden Text.) 

Is there, or is there not, internal evidence when and 
where this epistle was written? What was the occasion 
of the writing of it? (Gal. 5: 1-4.) Howwas Paul affected 
by news of the Galatians’ error? (Gal.1:6.) How was it 
occasioned ? (Gal. 1: 7,8.) What was their former repu- 
tation? (Gal. 5:7.) What authority had Paul for ignoring 
the Mosaic law? (Matt. 5: 17-20.) What had his practice 
ever been concerning it, since his conversion? (Gal. 2: 
3, 5,11.) Give his first two arguments against justification 
by works of the law. (Gal. 2: 21; 3: 2,3.) Give concisely 
his first great argument in favor of Christian liberty. (Gal. 
3:17, 18.) By what quotations did he support it? (Gal. 3: 
8-11.) How did he illustrate the relation between the 
Jewish and the Christian dispensations? (Gal. 4: 1-5.) 
What then was the advantage or purpose of the law? What 
difference would it have made if the Jews had not been 
preserved a distinct people? How were the Jewish rites 
and ceremonies like the alphabet of the world? What is the 
meaning of “redeem”? Do, or do not, all who are redeemed 
from the law of death receive the adoption of sons? (v. 5; 
John 1:12.) Is theterm “law,” inthe fourth verse, used in 
the same, or ina different, sense from that in Galatians 3: 17? 
What subjective argument for his adoption has the child of 
God? (v. 6.) What tempers and emotions are implied in 
the relation of son to father? How were these illustrated in 
the only begotten Son of God? What hope should ever 
inspire us to render an allegiance of gratitude and love to 
God? (v. 7.) Does the service of an idolater resemble that 
of a son, or a slave? (vs. 8-11.) Which did the service o! 
the ceremonial law resemble? Was Paul addtessing con- 
verted Jews or Gentiles? Does Paul entreat them to be 
in faith as he, for he is by nature as they, or that they be 
not offended, but in sympathy with him as he is with them? 
What fellowship had once existed between them? (vs. 13-15.) 
Are our truest friends those who point out our errors, or 
those who suffer us to continue therein? (v. 16.) 
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HINTS FOR LESSON HYMNS. 


“ Free from the law, oh happy.” 

* Come, every soul by sin oppressed."* 
“ Long in darkness we have waited.” 
“Tis the promise of God,” 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
The simile with which this lesson opens has a force 
derived both from Oriental custom and from Roman law: 


the latter term including the usages of the Roman Empire 
We need no dissertation on the topic of “guardian and ward” 





heaven. Each one will possess the more for every one whom 





order to understand it. To us (for the whole human race, 

in every aspect of its existence, must have its state of minority 

or pupilage), the best illustration of the general matter is 

to be drawn from the account given by Tacitus of our own 

German ancestors: “ You cannot distinguish the master and 

the slave by any refinements of education. They spend their 
time amidst the same flocks, on the same soil, until full age 
separates and valor recognizes the free-born.” And what is 
true of onr German ancestors has been true of every people, 
especially of every slave-holding people; was true, and is 
true, in the Orient, and was the particular phase of the 
matter presented by Paul. 

The word rendered “ guardians” in the Revised Version, 
but “ tutors” in the Authorized Version, is a word which was 
naturalized in the Oriental languages, and which the Syriac, 
accordingly, here transfers. As understood by the Orientals, 
it was a larger word than either “tutor” or “ guardian ; ” but 
was nearer the former; and it would have been well if our 
Revised Version had kept it. The guardian, as the word is 
understood in legal English (in English law, especially), was 
the one who is here called “steward,” or in the Authorized 
Version “governor.” It is to be feared that the Revised 
Version has missed the legal (and the true) aspect of 
Paul’s language, by rendering terms technical by their 
common equivalents. And even so, the common equivalent 
of the word for “tutors” or “guardians” would be rather 
deputy than anything else. It does not follow that one who 
fills a parent’s place, or a lord’s place, is necessarily a guar- 
dian, as the mass of English readers would understand the 
word, Sometimes, indeed, this officer was actually a slave, 
both among the Orientals and among the Romans. 


The following talmudical quotation will explain what this 
officer was in a religious sense: “ Let the orphan, for whom 
his directors have sacrificed the passover, eat wherever he 
will.” Here, of course, he fulfilled the office of guardian in 
one sense, but not in another. But one in loco parentis is 
not with us called a guardian while the parent is living 
and not legally incapacitated. 

Another matter wherein the Orientals and the Authorized 
Version agree better with Paul thanthe Revised Version is 
in the use of the word “time” instead of “term” in verse 2. 
The Greek word is entirely a legal one, and means “the 
appointed day ; ” while “term,” as used by all the lawyers, 
and in all the language and literature which relates to our 
property or legal rights, means a very different thing. Our 
revisers of 1611 were a little closer than the revisers of 1881, 
to the real meaning. The Roman legal reference is to the 
assuming of the toga virilis or manly garb, which marked the 
passing from a state of tutelage, or minority, to one of full 
age, or majority; with, however, perhaps a modification— 
which was most likely unconscious on Paul’s part—from the 
more purely Oriental and patriarchal manners, wherein the 
“father’s appointed day” for the emancipation of his son was 
quite an arbitrary thing, and depended little upon the actual 
age. 

However, we are apt to neglect the fact that the state of 
pupilage which Paul uses for his simile, was one where the 
heir associated with slaves,and was under like subordination 
with them. The simile does not, of course, go on all-fours 
with the object illustrated; but the overseers and stewards 
who are set over the heir (presumptive or apparent) are not 
to be confounded with the guardians of the person and the 
guardians of the property of a minor heir (actual); nor is 
the presumptive or apparent successor of the lord to be con- 
founded with the actual heir of one who is dead. The 
passage contemplates not in strictness what we call heirs, or 
guardians, but the joint possessors of freedom, power, and 
property. In the East, and in the Oriental tongues most 
frequently, the words “inheritance,” and “ possession,” and 
“heir,” and “possessor,” are synonyms. And here, no 
Oriental would at ali be misled, as we English readers are 
apt to be. The emancipation of a minor (the legal terms 
happily retaining even with us the historic allusion to 
slavery) would never be mistaken by the Orientals for the 
coming of the heir of a deceased father into his rights; 
although they would use nearly the same words for both 
cases. 

The ceremonies which in the East accompany the emanci- 
pation of the heir presumptive or apparent vary very much; 
but the essential thing seems to be the father’s declaration, 
which, again, is often omitted, or only mentioned in the 
invitation to a feast in honor of the event. In the cities, it 
much resembles the evening party which is often given 
among us to introduce a daughter into society; and all other 

form disappears. Among the tribes of the Mesopotamian 
desert, the youth has, so to speak, a double emancipation. 
First, when he has furnished himself with a horse (stealing 
from an unfriendly tribe is the most honorable way), he is 
emancipated as a warrior; and next, if he is the “heir,” by 
being declared co-regent by his father. But I have not been 
able to learn that there is any fixed ceremony attached to 
that. It seems almost as quiet as the actual coming into 
possession by the strictly legal heir of the land of one 
deceased ; and that, as all know, is done without any legal 
process at all; not even an executor or administrator inter- 





as expounded by the cwil law or the Oriental manner, in 
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THE LIFE OF FREDERICK D. MAURICE* 


The first sentence of the preface to the life of Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice is a repetition of his own words: 
“No man’s Life ought to be published till twenty years 
after his death.” These words serve to remind the 
reader that few of the men who were prominent in the 
theological conflict which was raging in the English 
Church during the middle decades of the present cen- 
tury have waited so long for a biographer as Mr. Maurice. 
Of the men with whom Maurice was brought into close 
contact, and who have since died, Dr. Arnold, F. W. 
Robertson, John Stirling, Daniel Macmillan, and Bishop 
Wilberforce have received the meed of competent biogra- 
phies; while Carlyle has been bespattered with ink of 
all colors, and Kingsley’s life is almost as well known 
popularly as if a satisfactory biography of him had been 
written. Newman, who is still living, is his own best 
biographer; and Colenso and Pusey died too recently to 
admit of any proper comparison. 

Frederick Denison Maurice was more than his the- 
ology. In the condemnation of his theological errors, it 
has too often been forgotten that his was 

“ The twilight of a seeking unto light,” 
- “The twilight of a doubting unto night.” 
The son of a Unitarian preacher, he wrested himself at 
last, like his sisters and like his mother, from the nega- 
tions of the creed in which he had been educated; but 
unlike them, he found his resting-place in the Church 
of England, rather than in any of the denominations 
dissenting from that communion. The secession of the 
elder Mr. Maurice’s whole family from the Unitarian 
society led, of course, to a certain social persecution, 
even of the father, who was unjustly blamed by some of 
the Unitarians for theevent. But the elder Mr. Maurice 
himself remained a strict Unitarian, although a certain 
regard for the verbal forms of Scripture led him to bap- 
tize “in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost,” giving occasion for the sarcasm that 
“he baptized in the name of an abstraction, a man, and 
a metaphor”—which may remind the reader of Mr. 
George Ripley’s famous feat of “ dry-baptism,” and its 
alleged efficacy. It is obvious that young Maurice’s 
early habits of thought must have been largely moulded 
by this Unitarian influence; and as a matter of fact he 
never wholly succeeded in annihilating a certain ten- 
dency inherited from these early days. This ought to 
be taken into account as a palliating circumstance 
when the theological world sits in judgment upon a man 
who had fought his way back te an acceptance, in the 


eThe Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, chiefly told ta his own letters, 


main, of orthodox Christianity, and whose splendid 

intellect and broad scholarship and generous sympathies 

were laid, with a rare devotedness, at the feet of Christ. 

Those were stirring times in which Frederick D. Mau- 

rice lived, and in which he took no inconsiderable part. 

And the vividness of their movement is preserved for us 

in the peculiar form which this biography has taken. 

The book is not a self-complete biography with Mr. 

Maurice’s letters superadded; but the letters form a 

chief part of the biography itself, each taking its proper 
place in the narrative, and forming part of it. These 

letters are a most instructive commentary on the recent 

history of the Church of England, and of the two great 
English universities; and the controversalist will value 
them for the light which they throw on the conflicts 
which are associated with the names of Pusey and 
Colenso, of Hampden and Jowett. It would be difficult 
to find any other period in the history of the English 
Church more prolific in new forms of thought, or one in 
which the theories of the low-churchman, the high- 
churchman, and the broad-churchman came so swiftly 
to the crises of their development, and waged war with 
each other so vigorously. Such biographies as Stopford 
A. Brooke’s Life and Letters of Frederick W. Robert- 
son, Dean Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold, Carlyle’s John 
Sterling and Archdeacon Hare’s biography of Sterling, 
Thomas Hughes’s Life of Daniel Macmillan, and the 
Life of Bishop 8S. Wilberforce, partly written by his son, 
have presented certain sides of this conflict; but it is 
not too much to say that not one of the books mentioned 
throws more light upon that turbulent period than this 
biography of Maurice, which also adds important new 
material for the criticism of the broad-church movement 
in the English establishment. 

But quite apart from the historical interest of this 
book, is the personal interest which belongs to the study 
of a rich, strong character. Mr. Maurice’s letters have 
a breadth of scholarship and a depth of sentiment greater 
than those found in Frederick W. Robertson’s; his eccle- 
siastical views (as distinguished from his theological) 
have a manliness and a comprehensiveness beyond those 
of Wilberforce or Hare; and his relation to the written 
creeds of his church have a transparent sincerity which 
contrasts with the strained explanations of the Tracta- 
rians. Mr. Maurice was recognized during his life-time 
as a leading spirit among the broad-churchmen ; but 
there are whole letters which an evangelical or a sacra- 
mentarian might claim, and this circumstance explains 
the fact that more than once the accusation of Tracta- 
rianism was brought against him. Broad-churchman 
he was, but not in -the sense in which Stopford A. 
Brooke is a broad-churchman. “The liberals have 
acquired a new name,” he wrote in 1835; “they are 
called broad-churchmen now, and delight to be called so. 
But their breadth seems to me to be narrowness.” To 
certain questions “ the broad-churchman gives no answer. 
To me life is a burden unless I can find one.” And with 
that humility which was one of his strongest character- 
istics, he declared that while he could not formally con- 
nect himself with any of the three great parties in the 
Church of England, he gladly acknowledged that each 
contained men at whose feet he did not hold himself 
worthy to sit. 

He had a lofty view of a Christian’s duty with refer- 
ence to the evils of the age; and this showed itself in 
matters which are too often regarded as of secondary 
importance. Thus, in a letter to a student, he says: 

I believe, after much thinking, I am more than ever strength- 
ened in my opinion, that in this age at least, we are not to lay 
down plans of study and life, which have been contrived 
simply or principally to the apparent wants of our own 
minds, the peculiarities of our characters, tastes, etc. All the 
instances I know, or have heard, of persons taking this course, 
convince me that it is a wrong one. Very high intellectual 
acquisitions, such as De Quincey’s, may result from it; but 
then they will be accompanied by an ungenial, unsympa. 
thizing, unholy tone of mind. . . . I can myself see no course 
so clear and safe as that which is determined by the answer to 
the question—what are the most prominent evil tendencies in 
the age in which I live, as I see them manifested in myself and 
those with whom I come into contact? What direction do the 
cravings after good in myself and in them most habitually 
take? What course of thought and reading will best assist me 
in understanding these tendencies, and the method by which 
God would counteract the one, foster the other ? 

Nor did he look upon the evils of the time in the 
spirit of a Pharisee. Over and over again the cry of 
anguish bursts from his lips as he recognizes in the sins 
of the world the sins of his own soul. 

The defects of Mr. Maurice’s theology are not so 
prominent in his biography as in his own writings; and 
they certainly ought not to prevent the lessons of his 
life from being learned. One may admire the strength, 
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thinker without endorsing or excusing his views of 
soteriology or eschatology. These views are well known; 
they do not form that which is new in this volume. 
What is new is the portrayal of a tnanly Christian life, 
as student, as minister, and as professor—amidst much 
pain, much misunderstanding, and much conflict. 

As regards the style of the book, that is worthy of all 
praise. In tone, however, it is distinctively anti-Calvin- 
istic; but this is shown most in the first few chapters. 
The author has carefully translated all Latin and Greek 
expressions occurring in the text and in the letters, 
though once at least (Vol. I., p. 440) he has to confess 
himself foiled. The expression, however, is simply a 
six-shot Greek pun, which would loose its complicated 
punning force if translated into English. It is worth 
special note that the index is unusually ful! 

Read in the right spirit, this book will prove one of 
the most stimulating of recent biographies. It carries 
its colors openly as a Church of England book; but 
those who read it can afford to make allowances for 
denominational differences; and, so doing, they can 
hardly fail to be profited by the earnestness and purity 
of the unique character portrayed in the work. 





Scattered throughout the United States there are 
numerous Welsh congregations which still maintain ser- 
vices in their native language. But many of the young 
people in these congregations, being born in this country, 
have never acquired the Welsh tongue, and therefore 
cannot join understandingly in the services. This 
special need has evoked a special effort to fulfill it. The 
Rev. E. T. Griffith, pastor of the Welsh Congregational 
Church in Philadelphia has compiled a book of Hymns 
and Tunes in Welsh and English, which is admirably 
adapted to supply the needs of Welsh congregations in 
this regard. More than two hundred standard hymns 
are given, and five congregational anthems, the Welsh 
and English being given in the case of the hymns in 
parallel columns, and in the case of the anthems in 
alternate lines. The hymns and tunes show judicious 
selection; the print is good and clear. The Welsh 
congregations which have felt the bi-lingual difficulty 
will doubtless appreciate this commendable effort to 
supply a means by which the English-speaking and the 
Welsh-speaking members of the congregation may join 
together in aspiration and worship. There are also full 
indexes, both Welsh and English. (12mo, pp. iv, 240. 
Philadelphia: Sower, Potts, & Co.) 


Several years ago a Philadelphia firm of medical book- 
sellers commenced a series of medical books for the 
people, under the title of American Health Primers, 
The series was under the competent editorship of Dr. 
W. W. Keen, and the primers were written in each case 
by physicians who had made a special study of the sub- 
ject upon which they wrote. This series has now been 
grouped into four volumes, each containing three 
treatises; the first volume, which is just published, 
including Winter and its Dangers, by Dr. Hamilton 
Osgood; Summer and its Diseases, by Dr. James OC. 
Wilson; and Sea-Air and Sea-Bathing, by Dr. John H. 
Packard. In its new form, the series takes the title of 
Health Manuals ; and the volumes are sold separately at 
a dollar and twenty-five cents each, or in complete sets 
at five dollars. (16mo, no connected paging. Phila- 
delphia: P. Blakiston & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


Great and greatly increasing is the power of the popu- 
lar “libraries.” When so many of these are of such a 
nature as to counteract the labors of the Christian edu- 
cator, every new accession to the number of healthy 
“libraries” ought to be received with gladness. 
D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, show the latest enterprise in 
this line. They have just commenced The Young Folks’ 
Library, of which the first number is a re-publication 
of Tip Lewis by “ Pansy.” The “ Library” will appear 
monthly at twenty-five cents a number, and will con- 
tain old and new stories by popular writers. The first 
number is bound in stiff paper, contains three hundred 
and sixty pages, has several illustrations, and is well 
printed. (16mo, pp. 360. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, 25 cents.) 


Better than all the books which portray the heavenly 
life in the light of poetical imaginings is that which 
portrays it in the light of a devout study of Scripture. 
Such a book is the miniature volume Glimpses of the 
Celestial Country for Young Pilgrims, by C.B.S. It is 
thrown into the form of a touching little story; but it 
consists chiefly of studies of heaven from the words of 
Scripture, illustrated from the writings of Christian 





the tenderness, and the devotedness of this earnest 


thinkers, especially from the hymnologists. Those w 
would hesitate to put into a scholar’s hands The ale 
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Ajar, The Gates Wide Open, or A Little Pilgrim, will 
find in this brief story a book at once Interesting, safe, 
and scriptural. (18mo, pp. 116. Philadelphia : The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 60 cents.) 

Mr. H. C. Bunner is not a poet of the first rank; 
but he has a poetical feeling, a versatility, a sense of 
humor, and a facility in rhyming, which give hima high 
rank among poetry writers of the present. All these 
qualities display themselves in Airs from Arcady and 
Elsewhere, which contains poems of Arcadia, Philistia, 
and Bohemia, together with miscellaneous poems. Many 
of the poems are instinct with true poetical insight, 
notably the first; others are rhyme and reason or rhyme 
and unreason; and the variations on Home, Sweet 
Home, show some really clever burlesques of prominent 
modern writers. (16mo, pp. 110. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Adolphe Neubauer, whose important work on the 
geography of the Talmud received the award of the 
French Academy of Inscriptions twenty years ago, has 
again received the Academy’s prize for his recent essay 
on rabbinical geography in the Middle Ages. Dr. Neu- 
bauer’s researches have done not a little to stimulate the 
present revival of rabbinical learning in both England 
and France; in consequence of which the importance of 
rabbinical Hebrew for biblical, theological, and geo- 
graphical studies, seems again in a fair way to be ade- 
quately recognized by Christian scholars. 


Again that indefatigable explorer, M. Maspero, has 
been rewarded by an important discovery. This time it 
is an entire necropolis of the Greek period, containing 
no fewer than five or six thousand mummies, the mummies 
unrifled, the necropolis intact. The site of the necropolis 
is the modern village of Ekhmeem, on the right bank of 
the Nile, nearly a hundred and thirty miles below 
Thebes. Ekhmeem, as the name shows, is the ancient 
Khemmis, the city of Khem, whom the Greeks identified 
with Pan, translating the Egyptian name of the city into 
Panopolis. Professor Maspero supposes that at a lower 
level he may come upon earlier interments. But as it is, 
the necropolis is expected to furnish more papyri, amu- 
lets, etc., than any other before discovered. It is also 
suggested that as fragments of classical writers have 
before been found in tombs of this date, the present dis- 
covery may result in bringing to light lost works of the 
Greek poets, as well as affording more material for our 
rapidly enlarging knowledge of the theology and geog- 
raphy of the ancient Egyptians. An inscription ina 
mastaba, recently opened by M. Maspero, shows that 
the pyramid of Seneferoo is not that of Maydoom, as has 
been supposed, but is one of the Dashoor group.—In this 
connection it may be worth noting that the Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Winslow, 429 Beacon Street, Boston, is acting as 
the agent in America of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
whose plans were described in a former issue, and that 
he will receive and forward subscriptions to the Fund. 


Bible students the world over owe a large debt of 
gratitude to the Palestine Exploration Fund, of Eng- 
land. The work accomplished, directly and indirectly, 
under that organization, through the labors of Wilson, 
Warren, Palmer, Tyrwhitt-Drake, Kitchener, Conder, 
Tristram, Saunders, and others, has done more than all 
else, during the past twenty years, for the settlement of 
important questions in Biblical Geography and toward 
a completer understanding of the Holy Land and its 
surroundings. The labor of love accomplished in the 
faithful oversight of this work, and in the publication of 
its best results, by the society’s secretary, Mr. Walter 
Besant, is no less a cause of thankfulness to all who are 
benefited by it, than of wonder to those who have any 
sense of the amount of detail involved in its completion. 
Each successive issue of the Quarterly Statement of that 
organization, as edited by him, is looked for with hearty 
interest by the more intelligent observers of this work 
in both Europe and America. Just now, a centre of 
interest is the new exploration and survey of Wady 
’Arabah, the first detailed report of which is given in 
the Quarterly Statement for April. Captain Kitchener, 
who was on that survey, is already well known asa skilled 
and competent Oriental explorer. But “ Professor Hull, 
LL.D., F.R.S.,” the “ Geologist-in-Chief” of the expedi- 
tion, now shows himself for the first time in such a work, 
and he certainly does not appear to advantage. In the 
first place, he gives an incidental and voluntary con- 
tribution on the vexed question of The Relations of Land 
and Sea in the Isthmus of Suez at the Time of the 
Exodus, Apparently he has given this subject no 





special study, and his ignorance of the varied discus- 
sions of it by scientists is inexcusable in one who 
attempts an enlightenment of the public on such a point. 
Of all that has been written on this subject by Roziére, 
Du Bois Aymé, Schleiden, Ritt,-Maurice, ~~ Fraas, | 
Brugsch, Graetz, Klunzinger, or by Burton, Poole, Bart- 
lett, Canon Cook, Villiers Stuart, Conder, and others in 
Germany, France, England, and America, Professor 
Hull is in absolute unconsciousness. Ignoring all the 
important scientific facts which have been presented in 
this discussion during the current century, and without 
any original investigation for himself into the source of 
those facts, he refreshingly suggests what he calls 

a hypothesis towards a solution of a real difficulty which has 
occurred to all geographers who have undertaken to deal with 
the subject—namely, the determination of the actual position 
of the passage of the Red Sea by the children of Israel. 

And in child-like simplicity he adds: 

As far as I am aware, the problem has been dealt with on the 
supposition that the physical relations of sea and land were, at 
that time of the exodus, exactly or nearly as they are at pres- 
ent; which there is reason to believe is far from being the case. 
This, in the face of the fact, that the larger number of 
theories of the exodus broached or advocated within the 
past fifty years have been based on the very supposition 
which he now volunteers asa fresh hypothesis. This 
one exhibit of culpable ignorance in a scientific sphere 
of which he assumes to write, is a sufficient ground for 
suspicion against any and all statements made or to be 
made by Professor Hull, outside of explicit personal 
testimony as to his own immediate observations. Indeed, 
the first section of his formal report, as given in the 
April Quarterly Statement, is in keeping with his pre- 
liminary contribution to the geological history of the 
Isthmus of Suez. His exact citations of Murray’s Guide 
Book as an authority in the field of his investigations, 
his copying a diagram from “the wall of Shepherd’s 
Hotel,” in pictorial exhibit of the Nile oscillations, and 
his serious correction of Mark Twain’s geology, are al] 
consistent with his provincial verdancy. There is a 
ludicrous side to such unconscious greenness on the part 
of an eminent scientist; but it is too serious a matter to 
be treated wholly as a joke. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1884. 


Fourth Triennial International Sunday-school Convention, 





FOR th. OIG cscs ccciesc crcccassoeesess cantconse June 11-13 
Alabama, state, at Selma.............ccoccscses seccssees coscscece May 20-22 
West Virginia, state, at Graftom............cccsseseccssees May 21, 22 
Connecticut, state, at Waterbury..............sss00ssesrsees May 27, 28 
New Mexico, territorial, at Santa Fé............sss00.sesee May —— 
Minnesota, state, at Stillwater............cccseesccsssssecesseses June 3-5 
Dakota, territorial, at Huron...............00sscccssssccesssseces June 3-5 
New York, state, at Oswego...... June 3-5 
CORR, GREE, BE TNE ions ncn scccseccessececcns cocens escsnecncese June 3-5 
Ia, WHI, TOIIO 505i cocccnccniccocssccn seccecnnncsosse June 17-19 
IO, Bs Bs sevscnstasatsatackacssmnsgateciaien iene June 18-20 
NI, CURE, TI is sin eninceckiccscigccscnns coaseoccsess June 24-26 
eg CI, TE I iicsciste snscsdene sacscdiccnoessseiemncen June 24-26 
Indian Territory, “ International,’ McAlister Mines, July 9,10 
Tennessee, state, at Monteagle............ccscsesess cesses August 13-15 
New Hampshire, state, at Nashua................0000 November — 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—Attention is again called to the coming Ohio State 
Sunday-school Convention, to be held at Toledo, June 
3-5. It is the twenty-fifth annual state convention, and 
will be observed as the Silver Anniversary. The 
officials of the associatién are seeking to make Ohio the 
banner Sunday-school state, by perfecting a Sunday- 
school organization in every county. 


—It is announced that the Rev. Charles Morton, of 
Chicago, will conduct a series of Sunday-school Con- 
ventions in Dakota during the week preceding the terri- 
torial convention at Huron, June 3-5. The conventions 
will be held at Elk Point, Canton, Parker, Mitchell, 
Piankington and Sioux Falls. Mr. Henry Plant of Min- 
neapolis will assist in the convention at Huron. 


—Further particulars of special railroad rates for dele- 
gates to the International Sunday-schcol Convention 
are as follows: Round-trip tickets via the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad, good from June 9 to June 21 inclu- 
sive, will be sold from any of the following named points, 
to delegates bearing credentials: Washington, D. C., 
$22.35; Richmond, Va., $23.00; Charlottesville, Va., 
$20.00; Norfolk, Va., $24.80; Waynesboro’ Junction, 
Va., $18.80; Staunton, Va., $18.70; Clifton Forge, 
$17.60. Via the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: Wash- 
ington, D. O., $22.85, and Winchester, Va., $22.35—sub- 


ject to the rules of the Eastern Railroad Association in 
regard to certificates. Via the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road or the Pennsylvania Railroad: Baltimore 





a; 
$22.35; Cumberland, Md., -$16.5¢ ; Hagerstown, Md., 
“¥21.90; Frederick, Md., $22.35 ; Wilmington, Del., about 
$25.63—subject to the rules of the Eastern Railroad 
Association in regard to certificates. Special privi- 
leges will be granted, as to time, and opportunities to 
visit places of interest, on returning from the convention. 


—Announcement of the completed programme of the 
approaching Fourth International Sunday-school con- 
vention will soon be made. Eminent speakers are 
assenting to take part in the proceedings, among whom 
are Pastor Paul Cooke of France, and the Rt. Rev. Mr. 
Penick of Africa. Favorable excursion rates are secured 
over the trunk line railroads throughout the country, the 
uniform rate from Eastern points being one and one- 
fourth, and for Western points one and one-third, the 
usual fares. Excursion parties of twenty-five or more 
may visit the Mammoth Cave from and return to Louis- 
ville, at five dollars for the round trip. The Louisville 
people are preparing for a full delegation, and will fur- 
nish entertainment toall. State secretaries are requested 
to report the names of delegates and alternates to Mr. 
J. E. Hardy, chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
Louisville, Kentucky. To the list of delegates from 
Pennsylvania already given, the following names should 
be added: the Rev. M. Sheeleigh, Fort Washington ; 
the Rev. J. Power Baird, Rice’s Landing; William 8. 
Ross, M.D., Altoona; James M. Ralston, Mechanicsburg ; 
Miss Annie Mosser, New Cumberland; the Rev. 8. B. 
Zeller, New Hamburg; B. F. Custer, Altoona; G. 
W. Rumbach, Watsontown; the Rev. J. R. Brittain, 
Greenville. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 
—Some idea of the extent to which the Bible circulates 


-| in these days of many Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, 


is to be seen in the fact that the English Oxford Press alone 
uses each year in printing Bibles enough paper to form 
a band eight and two-thirds inches wide around the earth. 

—Special services were held upon the twenty-third 
anniversary of the Sunday-school connected with the 
State Street Presbyterian Church of Albany, New York, 
Sunday, April 13. The school contains 885 members, 
and last year it raised $1,635.71 for charitable and 
other purposes. 

—Attention has recently been called in this column | 
to the record of two Sunday-school teachers, exception- 
ally regular in their attendance at Sunday-school. 
Noticing these instances, a Western Massachusetts lady 
writes as follows: “I wish to send the record of a scholar 
in our Sunday-school. He is a boy of eleven years, and 
last Sabbath he completed seven years of attendance 
without one absence, in many instances overcoming 
great difficulties, and in others giving up pleasure. Is 
not this a banner scholar?” 


—Fresh thoughts in the conduct of state Sunday- 
school conventions are always at a premium. Colorado 
is a mining district, and it was a happy idea to make the 
theme of its state convention, held at Denver, May 6-8, 
“Spiritual Mining.” In the selection of topics for dis- 
cussion, the theme was always keptinmind. The follow- 
ing are some of the subjects and speakers: “Solomon asa 
Miner,” by the Very Rev. Dean Hart; “Survey of the 
Mineral Field”’—reports from county secretaries and 
delegates; “The Mine,” by the Rev. N. O. Chamberlain ; 
“The Management,” by Mr. C. M. Hobbs; “ Processes, 
Old and New,” by the Rev. J. B. Gregg, of Colorado 
Springs. And the Rev. Dr. Samuel B. Barnitz, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, member of the International Executive 
Committee, was announced to speak on the work of 
normal classes. 


PERSONAL. 


—In recognition of the long toil which has been 
involved in the compilation of the Philological Society’s 
New English Dictionary, Mr. Gladstone has bestowed 
upon the editor, Dr. Murray, an annual pension of £250 
(say, $1,250). 

—Among those who are announced as going abroad in 
the early summer is the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, of the 
Clarendon Street Baptist Church, Boston, who is well 
known to the readers of The Sunday School Times, not 
only as a contributor to these columns, but as the editor 
of The Watchword, and writer of several important 
evangelical books. 

—Atthe recent tercentenary of Edinburgh University, 
the youngest and the most frequented of the four Scottish 
universities, there came together, according to the Lord 





Bishop of Durham, “ the largest and most represents. 
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tive assembly of scholars that has ever 
been convened.” The leading scholars of 
Great Britain and the Continent were 
there, together with a fair representation 
from America. Professor C. A. Briggs, 
who, with Professor William H. Green, 
received the honorary degree of D.D., 
sends a description of the pageant to The 
Independent, from which are extracted 
the following sentences on the relations 
of the masters of science to theology. 
“Tt was a surprise,” says Professor Briggs, 
“to hear the great scientific authorities of 
our age give their strong testimony against 
scientific scholasticism and speculative 
rationalism. ... The Italian and the Bel- 
gian [scientists] were charmed with the 
combination of religion and science, and 
Laveleye gave his testimony in a noble 
manner, to Jesus Christ; and the young 
men showed that they deeply sympa- 
thized with him. Theology was more 
advanced by these men of science than it 
could have been by the efforts of a hun- 
dred theologians,” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 52,500 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time, The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent, on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running « year. 





Book on Treatment of Children free. Hor- 
lick’s Food Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in debility from 
overwork. Dr. G. W. Collins, Tipton, Ind., 
says: “I used it in nervous debility brought 
on by overwork in warm weather, with good 
results.” 





Much of the discomfort of wash-day is re- 
moved by the use of James Pyle’s Pearline. 
It removes dirt without the least injury to the 
most delicate fabric. For sale by grocers 
generally. 


American Art. —Photographs, Engravings, 
etc., can be exquisitely colored with Liquid 
Art Colors, made from Diamond Dyes. Full 
directions for this beautiful art work, with a 
handsome colored cabinet photo, sent to any 
address for 10 cts. Wells R Richardson Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Why do you suffer with Back Ache, Pain in the 
Chest, T Sheumakinm. or lamevess anywhere, when a 
2 conta, Plaster may give you relief! Druggists sell them, 

cents. 

















EDUCATIONAL. 


MEDIA (Pa.) ACADEMY *Q% YOUNG MEN 
Swithin C, Shortlidge, A. Me Tureen, Prin, 


“W. J. Academy, Bri elon, N N.J. 16 acres; lofty 
rooms; kind home; good tabi ration tor coll 
or business, Payment from 4 ay of entrance. 


terms toclergymen. P Prin., Caleb Allen, B.A. yo) 


WEST ‘ CHESTNUT STREET INSTITUTE, 

A Home School for You Ladies and Children, 

fieventn year begi ns Sept. h, at 4035 Chestnut St. 

‘Weat Philadelphia, For circulars address the Prin. i 
Mas. J. A, BOGARDUS, 

















Summer School of Elocution, 

Grimsby Park, Ont., Canada (10th season), 

i, dr , bealthful, and summer 
resort, 25 miles west of Niagara Palle , he. and 
practical instruction, Excellent boarding, moderate 
rates, Send for full descriptive circular to NaTIONAL 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 


WANTED—Teacters to fill lucrative posi- 
tions in all parts of the country. 
School Boards supplied with successful teachers. 


Corzeaponcenan sek solicited. Northampton Teach- 
ers’ Agency, Lock Box 64, Northampton, Mass. 


EUROP EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 
Combining unequal! 


Send for eit itive Ly yoy eoisier 
. 
1884 EX. TOUR EE. Frank _ . on 


“ Dr. Tourjee’s nin nm are the most morn = har the 
best planned and conducted, and embrace a wider r 

of travel than any other ofthe excursion tours.” Ch: 
tian Union, A thousand others give similar testimony. 




















PELOUBET'S Quart, abe w year, -titermediats 
S. Quart. 20c.a year, Children’s 
SERIES. [$3 Guar tec dese, teschers 


by W. A. WILDE & CO., % Bromfield Street, Boston. 


, . SUMNER AN MP 
HE Pihithers, Chicag, tik Send for Carslogue 








SEVEN GREAT 


Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World. By GkorGE RAWLINSON. 
Best American edition. Complete in three 
volumes of over 2,000 pages, and over 700 
somes and maps ge reduced from 
$18 to owready. Specimen pages 
free. NOT sold by dealers. 


“One of the best historical works of 
the Nineteenth Century. It covers the ground 
as that ground is covered by no other publica- 
tion in the En — language, and shows splen- 
did critical ability, as well as profound schol- 
arship and laborious research. Marvelously 
cheap as it is, this classic work should now find 
its way into every library in the land.” — The 
Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“*The Seven Great Monarchies of the 
Eastern World’ ranks with the greatest his- 
torical works of modern times, with Gibbon’s 
‘Roman Empire,’ Grote’s ‘Greece,’ Green’s 
‘England,’ and Bancroft’s ‘ United States.’ In 
some respects it is a greater work, displayin 
more labor, more scholarship, and more critica 
ability. Iti is, perhaps, not so well known, be- 
cause it is so expensive that it has not been 
within the reach of people of moderate means. 
But John B. Alden, the well-known New York 
publisher, Appreciating the importance of a 
cheap edition, has begun to re-publish such an 
edition in three volumes. There is now no ex- 
cuse for any one to be without one of the reat- 
est historical works of the centu emo- 
crat and Chronicle, Rochester, N. 


500,000 VOLUMES Choice 
Books.—84 page catalogue free. Books for 
examination before egsage on evidence of 
ood faith. NOT sold by dealers—prices too 
ow. Books by mail 20 per cent. extra, for 
mailing. 


REMOVAL.—On May 1,“ The 
Literary Revolution ” headquarters were trans- 
ferred from No. 18 Vesey Street to 393 Pearl 
Street, near Franklin Square, and a few rods 
distant from the Great Bridge. The entire 
building, 30 x 115 feet in size, six stories high, 
is occupied by the offices, store, and book-bind- 
ery; the printing, engraving, and editorial 
rooms are located conveniently elsewhere. 
The capacity and convenience of the new quar- 
ters largely exceed all previous facilities. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.0. Box i227. 393 Pearl St., New York. 


Burning Words of Brilliant Writers 


A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Reli- 
ous Literature of all Ages, by Josiah H. 
Eitbert, with an Introduction by CHARLES 
Ss. Rosrxson, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 681 pages, 
printed on toned paper, $3.00. Postpaid to 
any address. 
Bishop Matthew Simpson, D.D., LL.D.: 
a have a wide circulation.” 


ev. Ray Palmer, D.D.: “I have been struck with 
me — beauty, force, and truthfulness exhibited 
ip these selections. The range of writers and the 
variety of topics are very wide. 


The Sunday School Times: “The selections are 
judicious, the quotations chosen for value of thought.” 


Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D.: “ It is the best work of the 
kind yet isgued. Itissuperb. The selections are most 


Address D. R. NIVER, Albany, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY’S PAPER. 


An illustrated goepel per, established 
fifteen years ago, by D i. Randy, and used in 
thousands of wie aS. and Sunday-schools in 
the United States with great acceptance. 
Sample copy free. Address 


D. R. NIVER, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
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a BL E DICTIONARY. The necessity of the 
first aa is Puneaabiare admitted; and a moment’s con- 
sideration will show the almost equal importance of 
the third. Bible Dictionaries of a certain grade of 
excellence have not been w Sony Senneee to the Bible 
readers of our country. though by no means so widel 

circulated as desirable; but it is also true that all suc 

books pre ane ppreviously to the recent very great 

advances blical Science and research are, and 
must be, re ly incomplete. The desire, there- 
fore, for a comprehensive and accurate work of this 
kind, en:bodying the results of the most recent research 
and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of late been 
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KADESH-BARNEA: 


Its Importance and Probable Site, with a Story 
of a Hunt for it, including Studies of the 
Route of the Exodus and the Southern 
Boundary of the Holy Land. 

By H.Citay TrumsButt, D.D., Editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 1 vol., 8vo, with 
two maps and four full-page illustrations. 
Price, $5.00. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


From The Academy (of London). 


“This isatruly noteworthy book, and will at once 
command the attention of all biblical scholars. Dr. 
Trumbull, who ha pil y succeeded at some risk in find- 
ing not only the ’Ain Gadis of Rowlands and Palmer 
but the still more abundant rushing water-head o 
*Ain el-Qadairat, bas given his personal explorations 
the setting of a scholarly and beautiful volume lucidly 
arranged and firmly written, with phototypes of rare 
excellence, good maps, and the special advantage of 
well-developed index-apparatus. He has truly esti- 
mated the historical and geographical value of 
Kadesh-barnea, and well vindicated the older view of 
the route of the Israelites.” 


From The Andover Review. 


“This work is a positive and permanent contribu- 
tion to sacred geography. It is at once popular and 
scholarly in its tone. To one class of readers the 
breezy vacation air of travel will appeal. Another 
class, ‘ fit though few,’ will delight in the exact cita- 
tions and copious indexes, Both will be charmed with 
the tasteful binding, the broad margin, the clear ty pog- 
raphy of the book, and with a map of the Negeb and 
its surroundings that goes far to atone for many sins 
of Sunday-schoo! editors in the same field. With well- 
known modesty, the author deprecates the size of the 
volume, The a will hardly agree with him here, 
For each of the 478 pages is a link in a strong and 
beautiful chain, not one of which can be severed with- 
out harm, ... The spirit of Dr. Trumbull’s book is 
worthy of its matter. ... He has the candor of the 
soldier, the charity of the editor, the faith of the 
teacher, for disentangling the route of the Exodus, 
His monograph is a model for American students, and 
a light on Bible lands.” 


From The Jewish Messenger. 


“Dr. Trumbull, who is a profound student of the 
Bible, and a keen observer, was well equipped for this 
valuable book. ... Selecting for examination a pivotal 
point considered from its historical and from its 
geographical connections, he has bestowed uncommon 
pains upon the preparation of an elaborate and thor- 
ough work, especially rich in material for the future 
writer on Bible Lands. ... It is simply just to the 
author to treat his work on the plane of the most 
valued contributions to the ee of the Holy 
Land. His original researches, his persistent hunt for 
the lost site, the clearness of perception, and the firm- 
ness, with which he presents his views, entitle his con- 
clusions to great respect, and his work to a hearty 
welcome.” ‘ 


From The Churchman. 


“ Dr. Trumbull has produced a learned and yoo 
work, which is amply fortified by notes and authori- 
ties, conveniently arranged at the bottom of his paises, 
and showing a careful and quite exhaustive acquaint- 
ance with the rich literature more or less connected 
with his themes. ... This is, therefore, a thoroughly 
well-studied and equipped work, capable of fulfilling 
an important office in the library of the student of 
biblica) antiquities, whileat the same time it is a work 
that will be enjoyed richly by the general reader, who 
will find the story one of popular interest.” 


President Bartlett, in The Independent. 


“ He has prahares up a large amount of information, 
inclusive of the various views; and bis book is a very 
valuable thesaurus of references, opinions, facts, and 
arguments bearing on this question. His personal 
visit to the three fountains removes the confusion that 
hung over the question of names, and apparently adds 
whal was wanting Wo a full confidence In the general 
identification of locality. ... We desire to express 

ratification and gratitude for the good service which 

r. Trumbull has rendered. It rivets another link in 
the chain of [sraei’s journeyings.” 


From The Nation, 


“ It is not difficult to agree with him that that famous 
locality, the pivotal point of the Jewish wanderin, 
through the wilderness, as related in the Pentateuch, 
is not small a subject for a large book, considering 
that its location has been for centuries, and to this day 
continues to be, a matter of almost passionately ear- 
nest discussion among eminentscholars, ... It would 
take more space than we have to tell, after ourauthbor, 


by what fise of wit and Yankee ey rT: what 
and in spite of 


help from a n man what 
dangers, he, in the nning of the spring of 1881, ‘on 
tour, was e led to overcome all these o 


a 

cles, and find his way to a sight shielded so jealousiy, 

and lied about so vigorously and — by suc 

cessive nerations of the typical Ishmaelites who 

surrounded it.’ For the particulars we must refer the 

ee ~3 oe the part of the book which treats of the 
un 


The Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, in The National 
Baptist. 


“Tt is the work ofa Christian scholar, whose native 
gifs, 8 ning, personal temperament, and 

appy concurrence of ‘environments,’ fitted him to 
make one of the mest important discoveries ever 
achieved in the realm of sacred geography... . Sur- 
veying this notable book as a whole, we must say of it 
that it is important in contents, exhaustive in treat- 
ment, in statement, vigorous in argument, rich in 
erudition, conscientious in verifications, transparent 
in style, and reverent in spirit. We are proud to add, 
that the author is an American.” 


From Zion’s Herald. 


“The volume Makes a valuable addition to both 
the illustrative and apologetic literature of the Old 
Testament. It will be well appreciated by biblical 
scholars, and is presented in such a form as to be 
equally readily apprehended and enjoyed by average 
students of the Bible.” 


Charles Dudley Warner, in The Hartford Courant. 


“It can be said without any exaggeration that his 
identification of the site of Kadesh-harnea, in the des- 
ert of the Exodus, is the most brilliant and the most 
important performance in biblical geo raphy of these 
days, and the prompt recognition of it by Kenglish and 
German scholars is gratifying to American pride. It 
may be further added that the work that records it, 
entitled Kadesh-barnea, by the discoverer, is among 
the ablest, most original, most masterly studies of the 
Orient that has been contributed to the old world by 
the new ; indeed, as a piece of exhaustive research and 
demonstration directed to a single point, it is un- 
equaled. The author modestly explains that he owes 
his success where 80 many other explorers have failed 
to a series of _ fortunes, but it is ousy for the reader 
to see that the good fortune would have been un- 
availing if it had notbeen taken advantageof by un- 
common energy, pluck, and knowledge... . Indepen- 
dent ofits record of the discovery, itis a work of uncom- 
mon care, research and scholarship, fortified at every 
point with abundant citations of authorities. It goes 
over the whole ground in dispute in the most thorough 
manner, states the result of all previous research on 
the subject, narrates the story of the hunt for the lost 
site in the most graphic manner, and closes with a 
careful study of the route of the Exodus, It 1s not too 
much to say that it revolutionizes the generally ac- 
cepted theories on this subject, and that it is a volume 
absolutely indispensable to an intelligent teaching of 
this portion of sacred history. Notwithstanding the 
scholarship involved, and the necessary detail ofinves- 
tigation, the reader will find the work fascinating in 
its sustained interest.” 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


“We think Dr. Trumbull has succeeded in identify- 
ing the true site of this renowned place; and this 
much can be said, that if he has not cleared up all 
doubt and uncertainty in regard to the location of 

adesh-barnea, he has accomplished more toward it 
than any writers that have preceded him.” 


The Rev. Dr. T. W, Chambers, in The New York 
Evangelist, 


“This beautifol volume is the most important 
American contribution to biblical geography since 
the days of the lamented Dr. Edward Robinson. ,. . 
If...the scattered, fragmentary, and imperfect 
geographical notices, ranging from Genesis to | Sam- 
uel, can be carefuily sifted, interpreted, united, and 
applied, so asto make a consistent and symmetrical 
whole, and if this is done, not by conjecture nor asser- 
tion, but by seeking the aid of philology, and also that 
of heathen monuments graven on imperishable stone, 
scientifically studied, then there is a great, real, and 
pom e gain to apologetics, ... We regard Dr. Trum- 

ull’s book as a signal instance of the collateral aid to 
apologetics thus secured, just because it helps to make 

e biblical statements so much better understood.” 


From The Examiner. 


“The thoroughness with which Dr. Trumbull has 
done his work, both as a scholar and as an explorer, 
is creditable in the highest degree to American schol- 
arship.... edo not pretend that on a question of 
this kind, over which the experts are at strife, our 
opinion is worth anything; but to us it seems as if 
Dr. Trumbull had fairly made out his case, and we 
shal! be surprisedif his book is not accepted as asettle- 
ment of this vexed question.” 


From The Congregationalist. 

“ Tis narrative is most fascinating, both as a history 
and as acritical study. Dr. Trumbull may make ex- 
treme claims occasionally, but it is hard to point them 
out. Carefully examining existing theories upon each 
point, endeavoring to state all clearly and candidly, 
and to draw only inevitable conclusions, he runs 
squarely athwart some of the hitherto most generally 
accepted courses of reasoning. but makes powerful 








impressions of his own correctness. ... We think 
that most biblical scholars will agree at once that Dr. 
Trumbull bas settled the matter at issue forever, and 
their entire unanimity will follow in due tim: 
His volume is sure of e sale, and, to our think- 
ing, it does the most towards settling many important 
points, hitherto uncertain, of any book published 
about them within recent years.” 


From The Journal af Commerce 


“ The book itself is a magnificent specimen of book- 
making, and does honor to the publishers... . The 
work... is a marvel of laborious ay ex- 
hausting the history of what the scholars of all ages 
since Jerome have written on the subject of this loca- 
tion, Itis acomplete bibliographical review. Ancient 
mediswval, and modern geographers, travelers, an 
map-makers have been examined and cited. W 
know of no work so valuable, we may say, so indis- 
pensable, as this to the biblical student, considered 


| only as a book of reference for by igen authort- 


ties on the Holy Land. ... The book will be read by 

Hebrews and Christians with equal interest and grati- 

fication, while it is essential to clergymen and teach- 

poe and all to whom biblical geography is of impor- 
ce.” 


From The Watchman. 


“Aspecial study on the Route of the Exodus is 
appended, in which a strong light is thrown upon a 
subject that seems to have been darkened by words 
without knowledge. Dr. Trumbull has placed students 
of the Bible under great obligations by his patient 
assiduity and candor in dealing with the various 
sources of evidence, and the skill with which their 
combined force is made to bear on his conclusion.” 


From the Herald and Presbyter. 


“We can... understand why one so completely 
absorbed iu Scripture studies as is Dr. Trumbull should 
sympathize with other scholars on this subject, and 
feel an interest in giving the results of his investiga- 
tions tothe world. He seems to have compassed the 
whole ground under review; i one over 


... having § 
Fond and learned authorities in this field of investiga- 
on.” 


From The Michigan Christian Advocate. 


“ Asa book it is a great success. But has Dr. Trum- 
bull cleared up the diiticulties in regard to the location 
of Kadesh-barnea? We think he has; or, at least, he 
has so cleared away the false theories, that one can 
hardly escape the conclusions he has reached. If he 
is correct, and has really discovered the long-lost site, 
than the exact route of the Exodus, the n outline 
of the wanderings of the children of Israel, and many 
other important landmarks, may be determined.” 


From the Southwestern Presbyterian. 


“The location of the site of Kadesh is made the 
point of departure for a reconsideration of the Exo- 
dus, in the view of modern discovery.* A new light 
is thrown uponit. Most of the mooted questions are 
discussed with marked ability and luminous clear- 
ness. as the present state of geographical 
knowledge admits, it is satisfactory and complete, It 
isa charming book, and deserves to take high rank as 
an authority.” 


From The Christian Union. 


“The volume is of exceeding interest and value to 
every scholarly Bible student, and we warmly con- 
grataints the editor of ‘ ‘The Sunday School Times’ in 
peing able to add this achievement to his many con- 
tributions to an understanding of the words and places 
of Scripture teaching.” 


The Rev. Dr. C. E. Mitchell in The Present Age. 

‘*Tt is an exhaustive and thorough discussion of the 
whole history of the inquiry into the site of that 
famous resting-place of the children of Israel in their 
desert wanderings, with incidental notices of the 
recent speculations and discoveries respecting the 
whole route of the Exodus. ... Altogether, it con- 
stitutes one of the most valuable monographs ever 
ceyerees by an American writer, and well deserves 
he elegant exterior in which it has been brought out 
by the Scribners.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ The identification of this place, though a matter of 
great interest and importance in the eyesof biblical 
students, had never been settled. Dr. Trumbull in his 
journey through the desert came upon some fresh in- 
dications of the site, which led to a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject and to the preparation of this 
volume, which will be accepted as a very valuable 
contribution to biblical geography and literature.” 
From The Springfleld Republican. 

‘Tn the personal narrative, there isa spice of adven- 
ture and a triumph of success in pushing his wav 
through Arab wiles and the (lifficulties of travel in the 
desert among mutually hostile tribes, which illustrate 
the characteristic fitness of Dr. ‘Trumbull for such 
adventure, and for which his campaigning in the 
American civil war gave him special preparation.” 


From The Christian Intelligencer. 


“Tt discusses the whole subject, cites and explains 
all the soripieral references to it, and weighs the 
claims of all the various places which have at any 


time been put forward as representing the ancient’ 


Kadesh. In this respect the volume is marvelously 


fall and accurate. .. . 
of 

him, 
From The Presbyterian. 


this history with the valiant deeds of Abrah 
the wanderings of his 





d ‘The reader has the satisfaction 
feel + 3+ all the data have been —— before 
he can form an intelligent conclusion,” 


“ The history of the old city and the Interlinkings | 
am ani 

descendants in the wilderness, 
ive a si lar attraction to the efforts to determine 
ta site, and the deating of Dr. Trumbull is very satia- 


factory and captiv: 


From The California Christian Advocate. 
ean importance of the place can hardly be over- 


imated as a great landmark in biblical — 
Dr. Trumbull gives facta, and therefore the wor 
everywhere interesting; one is not obliged to read 
long theories, but can go along the journey himself in 
pw t, and see the way God’s people were led to 
adesh-barnea.”” 


From The Continent. 


“ The narrative of the journey through the desert is 
full of interest to the general reader, introducing as it 
does many keen observations of the Bed/ween .., 
and of the always fascinating desert life... . The 
numerous reference notes suggest an amount of re- 
search which does high credit to the author's reputa- 
tion as a painstaking and enthusiastic student of 
sacred history.” 


From The Episcopal Register. 

“To be thoroughly wide awake and yet well tn- 
formed in the driest of geographical details is not 
often the lot of the writer about Bible lands. Al) this, 
and, in addition, the faculty of a brilliant writer, ma 
be credited to the present author. ... Dr. Trumbull 
has done the work of a thorough investigator in all 
the literary bearings of his subject, and exhibits a 
faith at once steadfast and enterprising in upsetting 
false conclusions without disturbi:.g the faith of others, 
or impugning the credibility of Scripture records, In 
saying so much about the solid merits of this book, we 
must not —- the idea that it is one of the heavy 
productions which the reader who wants to be inter- 
ested had better shun. On tye contrary, we advise 
the people who wanta book as readable as itis precise, 
to get this as 8001 as possible, and ~ it on their 
shelves as one of the choicest contributions to Hebrew 
history as well as one of the most charmingly natural 
records of travel to be found in our language,” 


From The Presbyterian Journal, 

“Scholars wi/l value this book, others ought to do 
so. ... The verification of the accuracy of the Penta- 
teuch in regard to localities is one of the most con- 
vincing arguments nst the criticism that refersits 
composition to a period when many of the localities 
named in it alr an to be lost to human knowl- 
edge. Dr. Trumbull’s volume will prove one of the most 
valuable contributions of the kind, though that does 
not seem to have been a part of his aim in writing.” 


From the Central Christian Advocate, 


“This is a notable illustration of the fascination of 
historical and geographical studies, and of the labor 
and research which men of the first ability are willing 
to devote to the understanding of important portions 
of history. ... Dr. Trumbull’s narrative of the cir- 
cumstances which drew him into personal investa- 

ation, and enabled him to discover this long-lost site, 

so clear and graphic that it is impossible not to 
become interested, or we may say fascinated with it,’” 


The Rev. Dr. D. W. Poor, in The Westminster Teacher. 


* Dr. H. C. Trumbull has fairly earned for himself a 
name among Ly eg He has rediscov- 
ered the long-lost Kadesh-barnea, and, what is more. 
demonstrated the correctness of his discovery beyond 
reasonable question. . . . ‘The Story of a Hunt for It’ 
is a delicious bit of narrative, fully equal to, if not sur- 

assing, anything we have read in the volumes of 

binson or Palmer or Stanley or Bartlett. It is an 
account of dangers boldly faced, of opportunities skil- 
fully seized, of men cleverly man , and of a prize 
at last fairly won and borne off in triumph. ... Th 
reader exults with the finder, .. . The book isa 
work. There is a good deal in it. It will mark an 
epoch in biblical geography.” 


From the Sunday-school Journal. 


“ No other book, anaiing to settle long-disputed 
points of Bible geography, of equal importance or 
merit, has appeared for a longtime. It bas been very 
difficult to settle the place where Israel encamped so 
many years in their desert wanderings. To locate 
with certainly Kadesh-barnea is to settle many dis- 
a enn points; and to so locate it as to preserve the 
ntegrity of the Scripture records has been the diffi- 
culty. r. Trumbull has certainiy fixed the place 
beyond all reasonable doubt. . . . The book is written 
in a most charming style, and is another grand proof 
of the accuracy of the Bible record, to the dismay of 
the infidel and to the joy of the Christian believer.” 





Kadesh-barnea, published by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, will be sefit, prepaid, to any address 
upon receipt of its price ($5.00). 

Address JOHN D. WATTLES, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Pinks of Perfection. 


That omens applies toclothes. As phrases 
go it’s not much of a phrase—quite weak, ex- 
presses little, and yet enough to suggest some 
clothing talk. Not botanical talk, but practi- 
cal. Twaddle would be easy, but not half so 
good as our plain statement that the Oak Hall 
position in relation to the retail Clothing trade 
1s stronger to-day than ever before. With weak- 
ness and timidity all through the ranks of trade, 
Oak Hall swings out a bigger bulk of merchan- 
dise than ever, so bought, so made up, so offered, 
that you can do more with less than ever before. 

Are you a man? Come prove it for yourself, 
Have you boys to clothe? The proof by them 
is equally easy. 


Wanamaker & Brown, 
Oak Hall, 


S. E. corner Sixth and Market. 


C4A2¢ Fy LLEST LIS 


THE BEST $1.00 PACKAGE. 

Sixty Pieces, 3 by 3 inches; or Fifty pieces, 2 by 6 inches; or 
Twenty-four pieces, 5 by Sinches; or Fifty irreguiar pieces of corres- 
ponding quantity and value. Beautiful Colors and Patterns. No two 
alike, Hait above gene 60 Ct. EMBROIDERY 
SILK FOR CRAZY WORK-—all Bright Colore—full half 
sunce packages, 25 Cents, one ounce, 40 Cents. 

COOPER & CONARD, i ae 
Importers and Retailers, Phi Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Ita merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D.S. WILIBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa 


| L CRAGIN &CO DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC 
— dhe ” so4 P,. S16 Se, Foarth 
Street, Philadelphia, offer to give subscribers first- | 
Class sheet om wane and vocal, gratis. Write for 
Circular. Meution this paper. 




















ACORS STOVES and RANGES, and 
WESTMINSTER Bask BURNERS, are the best. 


26 Cents for the Favorite Illustrated 


DICTIONARY, 


Containing over 32,000 Words and Phrases. 


Illustrated with 670 ENGRAVINGS. A full list of Abbreviations with 
explanations. This valuable book also contains a great number of Foreign words 
and phrases alphabetically arranged, ‘with English translations, and the French 
gives phrases spelled phonetically. 320 PAGES, handsomely bound in cloth 
SENT, POSTPAID, FOR 26 CENTS. Two-cent Stamps taken. Address 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Use A Binder. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. ! 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. 


Address, 


Snodgrass, 
M urray & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW PLAID SUITINGS. 


English Serges and Batistes, 


For Gentlemen’s Het Weather Wear. 


Fine Corkscrew Coatings. 


Blue Port Wine 
Black. Black, 


SPRING TROUSERINGS 


SAMPLES BY MAIL WHEN REQUESTED. 
SNODGRASS, MURRAY &4CO., 


CLOTHS—-RETAIL, 
Market and Ninth Sts., Philadelphia. 


i STAMPING Scoutrsi“sr 


instructions for 

















We can 


| $5.00. 






stamping on Felt, Satin, Plush, &c.,s0 
itwillnotrab. 35 Patterns for Ken- 
| sington, Arrasene and Ribbon KEmbroi- 
! fiery, Boguets, Sprigs, Figures for 
Crazy Quilts, fines, Uutlines, &c. 
Box powder, distributor, catalogue and 


Our New Sample Book, showin 
nearly 500 of our choicest designs an 
6OjAlphadets, including The Owl, The 
Greenaway and the Spider’s Web 
Alphabets. Price, $1.00. Sample 
Book and instructions, 3c. Our No, ‘3 
Outht. price, $3.00, contains all above 
_ and 20 Extra Patterns of roses, dai- 
sies, goluen rod, figures, outlines, &c., worth singly 
With this outfit = can start business and 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, | ™***™"" f° P°P Ae Hit, Lymm, Mase, 
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_ PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 Copies, ONE Year, ......0....c0cceeeeeeeeees g2 

- 5 to 9 copies...... 
“ to 19 copies.... 4 

“ 20 copies or over.... J = 

Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a club of either grade, at these 
regular rates, one additional copy free. 

The papers for a club will be sent either to the indi- 
vidual addresses of the members, or in a package to 
ye address, according to the preference of subscrib- 
ers. The papets for a club should all go to one t- 
vfMice, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
—— and others in the same school get theirs 

om another, the papers will be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 

The papers for a club, whether going in a kage to 
one address, or sent separately to the members of the 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 


The yellow label on each paper sent to single (not club) 
subscribers shows up to what date the paper has been 
paid for. If the publisher does not by that date receive 
a request from the subscriber that the paper be discon- 
tinued, he will continue to send it. he paper will, 
however, be stopped at any time thereafler, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, 
both county and state. 


Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other — 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such ym will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
FOrMEM last YOAr DY ........ccrcseeesersrcsecesererseeeseee 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, cannot form large clubs, have the ne- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It provides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club is not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 
the required number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the required number, may be subscribed for at the 
same rate. Teachers belonging to the same hoysehoid 
may be counted as ONK in making such a statement of 
the number of teachers in aschool. For example: If 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An Reg te 5 cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than can be had through receiving specimen 
copies of asingle issue, the publisher will send (in a 
package to one address) any number of copies each 
week, for four weeks only, at the rate of eight cents 
per copy. Ten copies, for instance, would thus cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will send The American Sunday School 
Times, post free, fora year, to any address in Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 














sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


EVERY LADY | 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S 
FASHION QUARTERLY. 


EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Nearly one thousand engravings, illustrating the 
new things in every department of fashion. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Four pages of new music, in most cases original, 
either vocal or instrumental. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
The prices of all kinds of Dry Goods, together with 
descriptions and engravings to show what they 
look like, 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Valuable original articles, mostly illustrated, on 
subjects that treat of the adornment of the person, 
the beautifying of home, and the newest things in 
art needlework. 

EVERY NUMBER CONTAINS 
Instructions how the distant consumer can shop as 
enemy and as economically as residents of 
the city. 


Price, 50 cents per year; specimen copies, 15 cents. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


_ EIGHTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILA. 
TO EMBROIDER CRAZY QUILTS 


get Brainerd and Armstrong's factory ends called 

Waste’’ Embroidery—sold at less than half price. 
4 cents will buy what would cost One Dollar in 
skeins, all good silk and beautiful colors, in pieces 
from one to three yards long. Send # cents in 
stamps or postal note to 

The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also, 469 Broapway, New YorK., 


Stan Ten full working patterns 
Stamping Patterns. for Kensington and other 
embroidery sent for 6@ cents, PATTEN PUB- 
LISHING ©O., 38 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
Hand-Painted Silks for Patchwork, Wall 
Banners, Tidies, Screens, etc. Send for a $1, $2, $3, or $5 
package Samples 0c. Western Art Co., Salem, Ohio. 
“NONPAREIL” VELVETEEN. The most fashion- 
abledress material, Elegant,serviceable, inexpensive. 
TH RE ATLANTIC TEA COMPANY, Fitchburg, 
Mass, offerspecial inducements for tea chest orders. 
‘NEE the advertisement of MRS. POTTS’ COLD 
Ss HANDLE SAD IRONS in next issue. 


D° Dae NSEarri0us 





KEE’S SAL 
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All addresses should include | 
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RETAIL CARPET BUYERS 


Can save 20 
such LOW PRICES. 
ing less. The SPECIAL BA 


WILTONS, «t $1.70. 


r cent. on their purchases by selecting from the patterns we are closing out at 
Although the variety is still large, the number of pieces is daily grow- 
GAINS consist of 


VELVETS, at $1.30. 
Best 5-Frame BODY BRUSSE 


» at $1.15 and $1.25. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (market value, $1), at 80c. 
All-Wool Extra Super INGRAINS, at 75c. and 65c. 


We have also a complete assortment of NEW and ELEGANT DESIGNS in all grades of 
CARPETING, MATTINGS, etc., at the Lowest Market Price. 


our careful and prompt attention. 


J, & J, DOBSON 





Mail orders have 


Manufacturers, 809, 811 and 
813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 





"Close by 
Broad Street 





Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets, 


Are the acknowledged standard of Eurove and 
America, The Coraline with which they are 
boned is superior to Whalebone both in durability 
and comfort. 

The Health and Nursing Corsets shown 
above, have been before the public for ten years, 
with constantly increasing sales, 

‘The Health Corset gives a lady the best form 
of any Corset ever made, and at thesame time lt is 
easy, flexible and very durable, 

e Coraline, Flexible Hip, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all very Tn mag atyles, either 
of which is sure to give satisfaction. 

Price from $1 up. 
For SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 


Avold all imitations, Be sure our name 
is on the box, 


WARNER EBROS., 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORE. 


BAS 
Health hesexting, 
CORSETS 


The only perfect a Corset approved 
by the wearer and her physician. 

The only Corset made that can be returned 

by its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 


PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 


in every respect, and its price refunded by seller. 
Made in a variety of styles and prices. 

Sold by first-class dealers everywhere. Beware of 
worthless imitations. None genuine unless it has Balls 
name on the box. 


CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill. 
ND 








AD 
FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


Cook’siinmocks tan 
















. 
FROM BABY TO GRANDPA. 
BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE, HEALTHFUL, 
arge and handsome Awning | adjustable to any 


—, thus affording perfect shade at all times, The 
ock is the best Mexican, and the wood highly pol 
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ished. Price complete with Hammock $13.50. Sen on 
grovel to any my in the United States, on receipt of 

3 For sale by dealers. Send for Catalogue. 

COOK & BRO., Chicago, lilinois. 


















Notably the most nutritious beef-preparation 
ever offered to the public. The medical 
profession throughout the world pro- 
nounces it such. 

WILLIAM Harkness, F.C.S.L., Analytical 
Chemist to the British Government, says of it : 
“Tt is one of the most perfect foods I have ever 
examined,” 

WM. M. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 

ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 

___ General Agents, Philadelphia, Pa. 


(THE ENTIRE WHEAT.) 


The most nutritious and cheapest Flour 
known, 
Best diet in the world for 


Dyspeptics and Invalids. 
Testimonials from the most eminent Physicians in 
ALL PARTS OF THE U. S. 


Makes the most atable bread. Its value as a food 
for Infants, Children, and Invalids fully set forth in 


I 
our Illustrated Pamphlet, which is sent 
to any address, and shows the structure 
and chemical properties of wheat. R rE F 
PRICE, $7.00 PER BARREL. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Cxicaco, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ww One Agent (a dealer) wanted in every town.-“@a 











BATH OF BEAUTY. 
[NFANTILE and BIRTH HUMORS, Milk. 


Itching, Scaly and Pimply Affections of the Skin and 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, demand at all times the 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying properties of the 
CuticuraSoap. Absolutely Pure. Anexquisite Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery Sanative, redolent with flower 
odors and soothing balsams. For Rough, Chap’ . 
and Oily Skin, Tan, Freckles, and Sunburn, it is infi- 
uitely superior to all other soaps. Sold everywhere, 
Price, 25 cents. Potter Drug & Chemical Co., Boston. 





WILSON 


Send for ‘* How to Preserve and Beautify the Skin.” 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


For Business, Exercise and Pleasure 
New Illustrated (36 page) Cata- 
logue sent for }cent stamp. 


THE POPE M’PG CO., 










P 
The best food for all, in health or sickness. | rina 
| latter, in its most malignant form, —— 


Crust, Scalled Head, Eczemas, and every form of | 








WORTH REPEATING. 


OH WORD, HOW IS THY 
TRUTH CONFESSED! 


| From the German, by Herman Merivale. ] 





A shelter—spent and tempest-driven 
Mid winter’s strife— 

I?sought ; and found—the boon of heayen— 
Eternal life! 


Oh Word, how is thy truth confessed ! 
Who seeketh part, shall find the whole ; 
T asked but for the wanderer’ s rest, 
And found the traveler’s goal, 


I asked some kindly door to ope for 
My weary head ; 

The heart of Love I dared not hope for, 
Stood wide instead. : 


Oh Word, how is thy truth confessed ! 
Who sues for little, all has won ; 

I, that would be thy winter quest, 
Was thy beloved son. 





A HOLY SHRINE IN AFRICA. 
| From Sir Samuel W. Baker's In the Heart of Africa. ] 

I believe in holy shrines as the pest 
spots of the world. We generally have 
experienced in Western Europe that all 
violent epidemics arrive trom the East. 
The great breadth of the Atlantic boundary 
would naturally protect us from the West, 
but infectious disorders, such as plague, 
cholera, small-pox, etc., may be generally 
tracked throughout their gradations from 
their original nests. These nests are in 
the East, where the heat of the climate 
acting upon the filth of semi-savage com- 
munities engenders | estilence. 

The holy place of both Christians and 
Mahometans are the receptacles for the 
names of people of all nations and classes 
who have arrived from all points of the 
compass. The greater number of such 
people are of poor estate, and many have 


| toiled on foot from immense distances, 





| suffering from hunger and fatigue, and 


bringing with them not only the diseases 
of tneir own remote countries, but arriving 
in that weak state that courts the attack 
of any epidemic. Thus crowded together, 
with a scarcity of provisions, a want of 
water, and no possibility of cleanliness, 
with clothes that have been unwashed for 
weeks or months, ina camp of dirty pil- 
grims, without any attempt at drainage, 
an accumulation of filth takes place that 
generates either cholera or typhus; the 


as the dreaded “ plague.” Should such 
an epidemic attack the mass of pilgrims 
debilitated by the want of nourishing food, 
and exhausted by their fatiguing march, 
it runs riot like a fire among combustibles, 
and the loss of life is terrific. The sur- 
vivors radiate from this common centre, 
upon their return to their respective homes, 
to which they carry the seeds of the pesti- 
lence to germinate upon new soils in dif- 
ferent countries. Doubtless the clothes of 
the dead furnish materials for innumer- 
able holy relics as vestiges of the wardrobe 
of the prophet. These are disseminated 
by the pilgrims throughout all countries, 
pregnant with disease ; and, being brought 
into contact with hosts of true believers, 
Pandora’s box could not be more fatal. 
Not only are relics upon a pocket scale 
conveyed by pilgrims and reverenced by 
the Arabs, but the body of any Faky who 


| in lifetime was considered unusually holy 


is brought from a great distance to be 


| interred in some particular spot. In coun- 
| tries where a tree is a rarity, a plank for 





a coffin is unknown; thus the reverend 
Fakir, who may have died of typhus, is 
wrapped in cloths and packed in a mat. 
In this form he is transported, perhap: 
some hundred miles, slung upon a camel, 
with the thermometer above 130° Fahren- 
heit in the sun, and he is conveyed to the 
village that isso fortunate as to be honored 
with his remains. It may be readily 
imagined that with a favorable wind the 


| inhabitants are warned of his approach 


some time before his arrival. 
Hanpily, long before we arrived at Sofi, 


| the village had been blessed by the death 





of a celebrated Faky, a holy man who 
would have been described as a second 
Isaiah were the annals of the country 
duly chronicled. This great “man of 
God,’”’ as he was termed, had departed his 
life at a village on the borders of the Nile, 
about eight days’ hard camel journey from 
Sofi; but from some assumed right, 
mingled no doubt with jobbery, the 
inhabitants of Sofi had laid claim to his 
body, and he had arrived upon a camel 


| horizontally, and had been buried about 


| fifty yards from the site of our camp. 
388 Washington St., Boston, Mass,' grave was beneath a clump of mimosas 


His 
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that shaded the spot, and formed the most 
an se) object in the foreground of our 


andscape. ‘hither every Friday the 

women of the village congregated, with 
offerings of a few handfuls of dhurra in 
small gourd-shells, which they laid upon 
the grave, while they ate the holy earth 
in small pinches, which they scraped like 
rabbits, from a hole they had burrowed 
toward the venerated corpse. This hole 
was about two feet deep from continual 
scratching, and must have been very near 
the Faky. 

Although thus reverent in their w — 
the Arab’s religion is a sort of adjustable 
one. The wild boar, for instance, is invari- 
ably eaten by the Arab hunters, although | 
in direct opposition to the rules of the 
Koran. I once asked them what their 
Faky would say if he were aware of such 
a > ansgression. “Oh!” they replied, 

e have already asked his permission, 
as we are sometimes severely pressed for 
food in the jungles. He says, ‘If you 


have the Koran in your hand and no pig, 
you are forbidden to eat pork ; but if you 
have the pig in your hand and no Koran, 
you had better ‘eat what God has: given 
you.’ 


” 











PAINE’S, BOSTON, MASS. 
_Send for Price and New "Photographs. 


~ CHURCHEPARLOR 4 S#XTERC.SWAN 


FURNITURE 244S..20¢ aS. 
MF'D BY PHILA. 


ri 


CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Ss. S. BANNERS. 
R. GEISLER, 
127 Clinton 1 Place (WwW. 8th . St.), N. Y¥. 


ie Sunda y-School 
BANNERS ‘cst. 
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mine St., New York, for circular, free, by mail. 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY. 


The Finest Grade of Church_ Bells. 
Greatest Experience. Largest Trade. 
Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 
CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bel )s of Pure Copper and Tin for oie BULLY 
hools, Fire ee 
ARKANTED. Catalogue sent 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Clesteasts. 0 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known’ to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peala, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manutevure those celebrated Bells 


























‘Address 
H. MCSHANE & Co., “Saltimore, Ma. 





AROME TERS re naire 


yy ——— Aeengncten, 
successors to 
na Milustrated Price List free to any address. 





MAGIC LiNSANS Sesh 


Send for Catalogue. A. J. Weide- 





Church Lamps. ner, 36 South Second 8 St., Phila, 


Hayward’scommunion wine, unfermented. Pri 
jreduced. © Address J. P P. Hayward, Ashby, Mass. 








¢ Pens 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co., 
Works, Camden, N. coe 





Send to J. & R. LAMB, 59 Car- | 


Chargh es, Tower 
Prices and cata- 


-H.Wa 
R. & J. Beck, Philad'a. 


: TERBROO Stee, | 
Es aOKSNS: | 


_ 26 John St., New York 


WE HAVE PUBLISHED A MAP OF 
Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 


(Also showing Route of Second Journey.) 


PRINTED IN COLORS. 
Size, 45x 60inches. - - ~ Price, by mail, $1.00. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Provipence, R. |. 


i _______ PUBLISHERS OF THE COLORED DESIGNS. 
THE UNION TRUST CO., 611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Authorized Capital........................... $1,000,000. Paid Up Capital 
Charter perpetual, 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Assignee, Receiver, Guardian, Attorney, Agent, Trustee, 

alone or in connection with an individual appointee. 

Takes charge of the property of absentees and non-residents, collects and remits income promptly, and 
discharges faithfully the duties of every trust and agency known to the law. 

Burglar-proof Sares and Boxes (having chrome steel doors) to rent at $5 to $60 per annum, in their new and 
elegant chrome steel, 

RE AND BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, protected by improved Time Locks. 

Ww ills kept in vaults without charge. 

Bonds and Stocks, Plate, and all valuable securities, kept, under guarantee, at moderate charges. 

Car Trusts and other a pace ed securities for sale. Money received on deposit at interest. 
JAMES LONG, Presi ITESTER CLYMER, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8S. STOK ES. TF casurer and Secretary, ° D. R. PATTERSON, Trust Officer. 


ECTORS: 
James Long, w. | Robert Patterson, » Mifflin- 


| 


and Committee, 


J. Nead, Edmund 8. Doty 


Alfred 8. Gillett, Jas. 8S. Martin, |George W. Reily, Har- town; 

Allison White, D. Hayes Agnew, M.D., risburg ; R. E. Monaghan, West 
| Charles P. Turner, M.D., H. H. Houston, J. Simpson Africa. Hunt-| Chester; 

William 8. Price, John G. Reading, ingdon, W. W. H. Davis, Doyles- 

John T. Monroe, Theodor C. Engel, Hiester Clymer, Reading ; town; 

Jos. I. Keete, Jacob Nay ‘lor, Henry 8. Eckert, Read-| Chas. W. Cooper, Allen- 

Thos. R. | R. Patton, Samuel Riddle, ing; town. 


OR TRUTH AND LIFE. 


ons from the or. 


ORDS 1 THAT BURN = of over 1, 100 authors. By Rey. P. I 


Introduc- 
See Ber cal Soak Bem tae S Tee scenes sie: WCET STS Rooats Wanted. 
ne § tee and wood eared Bay or circulars address J Cc } y 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo.: Chicago, IL; or Atlanta, Ga. Intelligent, energetic gen an 


A BOOM IN C A NSASSANGace Boston: | Wits COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ST. PAUL, 
4a FREE, JaMzs H. EARLE, Boston, | INN., for information regarding investments, 


GENTS WANTED tor the Robbins Washer. Ex- | Cents a Week . wean ss, buys a 
» Life Policy for 
| $1, 000 in 


| New Book.| The Brightest 
“yee and Choicest Selec- 
est authors, with biographies 
4INN. 











cellent pay. Bissell M’f'g Co., 20 Vesey St., N. ¥. he T i Harti ,, 
peers 7 an . e Travelers, 0 artford, Conn. Cheap- 
GENTS. rent 26 Water St Boston, Mase, | est first-class goods in the market. Apply to any agent, 
vad ~- - Move. or the home office at Hartford. 
American ‘Publishing Co. — 


OOK Agents Wanted. 


Hartford, Chicago, Cincinnati, or St. Louis. 
Sam- 
usted, Prest. John 1. Dunn, Secy. 


te ll Ri bbe Printi te 
IT PAY ples free. J. M. ay pee O. 
Ss . 
1,000 26° ST TNS BF Ratio We 

The ne Kansas-Missou ri 

Loan & Trust Co. 


Hartford, C onn. 
Men and Women Agents. JAMEs E. 
Wanted WHITNEY, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
WYANDOTTE, KANSAS. 
&@- CASH CAPITAL, $75,000.-@8 
Negotiates outy, the most desirable loans, se- 
cured by_fi ortgage or Trust Deed on Ime 
reved Farms in Eastern Kansas and Western 
issouri. Absolute safety and sntisfaction. 
Interestand principal collec tadand remitted without 
expense toinvestors. Extensive experience. Loans 
never exceed one-third value of property. Choice 
Municipal and County Bonds constantly on hand, 
We refer to any of 
Te following: North- 
rup & Son, Bankers,or 
Pats otte, Kansas; 
Armour Bros. Banking Co., Bank of Commerc 
Bank of Kansas City, or Citizens’ National Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Douglas County Bank, 
Lawrence, Kan. ; rowne, Pres. Conn. Fire 
Ins.Co.,Hartford. ot R. L. Wright, Jr.,of the —_ 
ity Trust and Safe De yosit Co., Phila.; B. McA 
ar, Land Com. U. P. y.. Kem contin. We.e ‘6. 
Keller, Leavenworth, Kan A. A. Lippincoté. A. M., 
D. D., Chancellor Univ. of ‘icansas, Lawrence, Kan, 








“GENTS WANTED to sell “Treasury of Song” 
most charming home book extant. Universally 
aised, Over 100,000 sold. Demand is immense. Pays 
fieor rofits. Writeto Hubbard Bros., Pubs.,Philad’a, Pa, 


ALOGUE or BEST BOOKS ror AGENTS 
sent free, including Mether, Home, and 
Heaven, %2.75. Pleases everybody. 126,000 
sold. ‘$150 monthly. . B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 


Lucrative, Permanent, 
MPLOYMENT s33'385."83% 
$250 per a to 


who are willing to work. For particulars, ad- 
dress WILMOT CASTLE & C N. 


F XCELSIOR R CARPET | STRETCHI ER 


Sells rapidly. Pays 
Agents wanted. ky is a ane Ne 
free. R. W. Mon TR0s8, Galien, Mich., So é Manuf’r. 


HE COMPLETE HOME. 2¢:23 ste 


for this beautiful 

book. New ie —New bindinys.—New illustrations 

from new designs. = py gotten up. Same low price. 

Adapted to all classes, Sells at sight. Ageuts doing big work, 

EXCELLENT TERMS, The handsomest Cm-y ever issued, 

w. BRADLEY,GARRETSON & Co., 66 North 4th St., 
Phivaciphia, Ps Also other grand new books and Bibles. 








CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Bank of Wy andotte, 


SSS 








1867 1884 


hatché&foote, 


¢ Bankers. 
ie NewYork. 


Buy ond Sell all issues of U. 8. 
Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
Deposits. Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 
which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 


% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


FARM LOANS! 


as Personal qaapeintance yi pith lands end values. Owes 


* IMPROVED ROOT BEER. Pack- HAVE HAD 
HIRES — ae Makes 5 gallons ofa delicious, ke VAL. 
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oe 
713-715 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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HOME COMFORTS 


Dealing almost exclusively in 
TEAS, COFFEES, 
SPICES, AND SUGARS, 


we are offering great advantages to 
families. Send for Price List and 
Samples. Please mention this paper. 


JOHN W. STEEN, 
1209 Market Street, Phila. 


















TGAG E, and have N 


Riv 
LEV MO SVE LOST 
sparkling, and wholesome beve rage, 
Sold 4 all Greamiatt. or sent by mail on receipt of 2 A pak ALAR or interest hg any = 
Cc. E. HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave. collected and sent to you, free 


of cost, eac n ear. ‘These loans are very safe, and 
ay nearly three U ain known 
‘imes as much as Ms _ Us Sand recom- 
mended by leading Business men and clergy men, 
East and West— nem for whom I have been n 
these sa for NINE YEARS PAS 
; EFERENCES “0 
Rrv. WM r- "6 AGE D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. E. GATES, PH.D., Lei President Rutgers Col- 





. Philadelphia, Pa. 
MILES’ BAKING POWDER "!)'2%5 ve vor | 
SAVE ONE-HALF Nett kNce Ae S 


Member of the United States Mutual Accident 
Association 3:20 and 3:22 Broapway, New Yor k. 


lege, Ne ¥ Brunswick, 
ra- INVE ky . oO RS-2a | WM. J. MILNE, Prée't Geneseo Normal School, 
Should confer with the Hon. E Pierre Manchester, N. H. 








Rev. JOUN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn. 

Dn. Jno. K. BUCKLYN Mystic Bridge, Con 
Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Congregationalist, Boston. N. ¥. Observer. 

, consult All are pleased with my investments. Cir- 
Third Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or Nat. Bank, Lawrence, cular, with full informtion, references, letter from 
Kan. Security Large. interest promptly paid, old customers, and a New Map of Dakota, sent 
Send for pamphlet, with testimonials,sam ple forms,ete. tree on application. —_~ this paper. Address 


M, Perkins, Pres.) N. F. Hart, ( L. H. Perkins, Sec’y. Prest. Merchants’ Bank, 
LT. Warne, V. Pres.j Auditor.’ \C. W. Gillett, Treas. | E. P. GATE Saiann ronks patos 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


Lawrence, Kansas. First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Loans paid in New York. Absolute Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED. For reliability 








MASON & HAMLIN 


IMPROVED 


UPRICHTPIANOS 


Entire ivon frames, to which the strings are 
directly attached by metal fastenings, securing 

1. Best quality of tone, which is very musical and 
refined; free from the tubbiness which is common, 

2. Greater durability and freedom from Mlability to 
| get out of order; adaptation to trying positions and 

climates. 

3%. Increased capacity to stand in tune; will not 
| require tuning one-quarter as often as pianos on the 
old system, 

Having tested this new system of construction for 
two years and proved its advantages, this Company 
are now increasing their manufacture of pianos, and 
offer them to the public generally. Every piano of 
their make will illustrate that supreme excellence 
which has always characterized their Organs, and 
won for them highest award at every great 
world’s exhibition for sixteen years. 

Illustrated and descriptive Catalogues of 
Pianos and Organs, free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO 
CO., 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 46 East 4th St. (Union 
Square), New York; 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


KNABE PIANOFORTES 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Dura- 
bility. WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 204 and 206 West 
Baltimore St., Baltimore. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Hook & Hastings, Church Organs, 


Beston, Mass, — 


M AG | Cc LARIE ERS. w. AN, Be Bs 


DUPLEX et LAMP: 


18 hours 















any direction. t 
Roroughly practical 
Lamp, and for read 
ing or study has no 





fe 
ERIDEN, CO 
jy MERIDEN, CONN, 








= T,Binagstoz & Co, 


| 

| N SJ (Successors to Mornean & Heapty.] 
vat OF 
| 
| 
| 


DIAMONDS, 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


JEWELRY and WATCHES, 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


Tuomas B, HaasToz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


JAMES BURDICK. 
AND NOT 









. EAR OUT. 
By mail, 26c. Circulars 
& CO. , 38 Dey St. N.Y 


SOLD 


BURPEL'S SEEDS 7°05, S22 


logue. W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia 


SEED moar in the GARDEN, The Best 


Bulbs and uisites.at Lowest Prices 
Catalogues Free. HEN A. DREER,714 Chestnut St. Phila 


ENGINES E BEST Is omeses’ MILLS, 
Horse Powen | HRESHERS Clover Hullers 
Scipio tetas tebe Oe uae 


eee HARPOON 
WAVEORK! 
tote f in the Leer Tremere 


. PENNO im Mant aoee oe. ~~ 
Kennett Square, Chester Co,, 


UCKE YE 


“WROUGHT IRON 


Punched Rail Fence 
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Buitable for Pri svete Roskloneess Parks. Court Houses, Cemeteries or Publ) 
nds—made cit! amental. Alse manufacturers of the 
1BRON TU DINE win. ENGINES, BUCKEYE PORCE PUMPS, 
BUCKEYE LAWN MOWERS, ETC 
fend for [Mustrated Cataiogues and Prices to 


MAST. FOOS & CO. Sprinefield, Ohio 


oR BEST ROOFING IN THE WORL Daa address 


ENN ROOFING Co., 20 So. Second St., Phila., Pa, 


| SAMP LES ene mite Piller : 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


















TRY IT 


YOU WILL FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
IN THE USE OF THE NEW SONG BOOK 


JOYFUL LAYS: 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


By LowseY and DOANE, 





No wastage in Joyrun L ays! 


Every page is of practical value! 
The inside is filled with rich things! 
The outside is beautifully illuminated! 


OVER 60.000 COPIES SOLD 
WITHIN 60 DAYS. 


Joy¥ru.L LAYS has 192 pages, on tinted paper. 
Price, $30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Sold by Booksellers everywhere, Send for specimen 


mu BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, | 
1 





NEW YORK CHICAGO, 


SONG WORSHIP! 


THE NEW 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK 


it 
L. 0. EMERSON and W. F. SHERWIN. 
Price, 35 cents; 830 per hundred, 


The advent of anew Sunday-school Song Book by 
two such men as are the gentlemen above named, is a 
notable event. 

Mr, Emrnson stands confessedly in the very front 
rank of church-music composers, and Mr. SHERWIN, 
also eminent as a composer, has had great success in 
the compiling of the best known Sunday-school music 
books, and has for years had charge of the musical 


de partment at CHAUTAUQUA, 
and other famous assemblies ofSunday-school workers. 
The music and words of SONG WORSHIP mark = a 
step in advance being far above the ordinary Sunday- 
school jingles,” and are dignified without being dull. 

The Hymns are by eminent writers, and are full of 
the best religious truth. 

The Music is ofa high order, Superintendents will 

pleased with the INpDEx oF SuBJEcTs, of which 

there is a great variet Wi 

MINISTERS cannot fail to like the hymns, 

One epostznen copy mailed post free for twenty- ~-five 
cents. Specimen pages free. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


c. A. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Mus, Doc, 


Is by general consent in the Sront pes of east 
of Church Music. He is p of con- 
gregations, and his tunes are w ded t to most of the 
acceptable hymns. Many of Holbrook’s latest tunes 
are his best, and he has issued a new book embodying 
all old and new, together — a pine collection of best 
English and American 


WORSHIP in SONC 


Contains 700 choice Hymns and 500 Tunes. Inthe selec 
tion of hymns Dr. Holbrook has had the co-laboration 
of severaleminent hymnologists. The book has been 
pt ya by Presbyterian and Con, pugational churches, 
and adds a preatly tothe meoenees the worship wher- 
ever us For specimen co which may be re- 

>» #), address the pub- 











turned after examination (pr *y 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
_111 and 113 William St., New York City. 


ers, 








The June Floral. — hE rr Servige nannies 


Children's Day), with ney Sans by H. P. Marin, 16 

pages. ‘ice, per 100; 5cents ea. by Mail. 

* Floral Praise,” issued last year, same price. 
May Annual for 1884, same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
6 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





OUR NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 


OF PRAISE 


Is in press, and will be ready for delivery about the 
20th of May, 1884. 


JEWELS 


When GARLANDS OF 
endorsed our opinion. 


that book was a step in advance of “‘ GARLANDS.’ 
once took its place at the head of the list of Sunday-school Music Books, and to- -day it stands 
unrivaled. The public are learning where to look for good Sunday-school Music. 


JEWELS O 


has been prepared in response to the numerous inquiries for a new book of ours to follow GEM 
OF GEMS, and in yielding to the popular demand we have taken special care that the new book 
| is fully up to the standard of our other publications. 

For a book of its size, containing only original music, we 


Challenge the World to Produce its Equal, 


in the number of NEW SonGs that will be sung 
for years to come. 


JEWELS OF PRAISE will be the old standard size and price, 35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen 
1 f I , , 
Specimen copy, in paper, 25 cents; in board covers, 35 cents. 


or $30 per hundred. 
Orders will be filled in turn as received. 


HOLY VOICES. 


Revs. E. 8. LORENZ and ISAIAH BALTZELL. 
Fresh, and equal, if not superior, to any Music Book 
yet produced for Sunday-schools. 192 pages, board | 
cover. %5 cents single copy by mail, postpaid; $4.00 
per dozen by mail, postpaid ; $3.60 per dozen by express, | 
express charges unpaid; $30.00 per hundred by express. 
Syecimen Bsa sent free to an y address. 

SHUEY, Publisher, Dayton, 0. 
For sale by booksellers: 








Newest, Brarontest and Best Book for Sunday 

Schools in the market, Is BRIM FULL OF GEMS. 
ten 2-cent stamgs for sample co; 

DE E FRIEND PI B. co., sid, Ohio. 


v2 w ‘orth of Sheet Music for $1.0 00. 

Foun Box and Bow, $3.00. 28 page 
Musical Journal, 6c. 3,000 pieces of 
music, 5c. and l0c.each, Catalogues 
BREHM, Box 36, Erie, Pa. 












THE Fi 


MUSI 


free. Address F, 











COND 


POWELL'S 


[a LR 


, 1884, BY 
Geo. May Powell. 





VEST-POCKET EDITION. 


POWELL’S INDEXED MAP 


FOR THE PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS. 


On Bond Paper. 
Flexible illustrated cover; and the back of the cover 
having a miniature map of 


EGYPT. 


This is the second edition of this map, anda 
improvement on the first edition, noticed in 
SUNDAY ScHOOL TiMes, January 19, 184, Sent by 
men. single COPY, 10 cents; $1 per ozen. 

R, RALPH WELLS has ordered 100 copies for the 
me .: of his school. Other prominent Sunday- 
school men in this country and abroad are ordering 
them by the dozen and the hundred, 

The same, bound in either g's and black, or 
qo per 100. crimson and black, 15 cents each? or 

or 1¢ 

Copyrighted by George May Powell 

Mr. Powell's justly famous system of indexing is 
applied to the pe mg It is considered far superior 
to the plan on which the French and German maps 
are indexed, It is so Ng oe: te, in fact, that if the map 
was cut away from the ndex, and burned up, the 
index would in most cases answer all purposes, By 
this system the names of places, provinces, etc., shown 
on the map,are: 1. Alphabetically arranged. 3 Each 
name is followed by initial letters, showing its direc- 





GEO. D, NEWHALL CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


State & Monroe Sts., C 

Will send you their 
BAND | CATAL COUE 
for Load 300 engravings 
of ‘anette ects, Caps, Belts, 






tion (that is, whether it is north, south, etc.) from 
Jerusalem. 3%, These letters are followed by figures 
showing the number of miles itvis from Jerusalem. 
Circles on the face of the map, 200 miles apart, cut by 
radiant mariner’s compass lines, make finding a place 
instantaneous, however, if in any case that is desired. 
Paps = this index is the leading feature of this map, 
it is also Suely engraved, nted, and colored. 

The price is oa enough for scholars as well as 
teachers to be Les ed. It would be cheap at double 
the price charged. It has likewise been very highly 
commended for use in reading the Bible ai family 
worship, and in private devotion, by those who have 
tried it. Address 





Send 3 cents for sample ce copy of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 
to JOHN CHURCH & 00., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 


PRAISE was issued we thought it a good book, and the public fully 
It was followed by WREATH OF PRAISE, and the publie decided that 


Address ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Bible and its Study 


| venient for handy use, and yet neat enough for 


Later we issued GEM OF GEMS, which at 


F PRAISE 


and linger fresh in the memory of the singer 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTEL- 
LIGENT USE OF THE BIBLE. 


The general interest in the series of articles 
on the Bible and its study, contributed by em- 
inent European and American writers to the 
issue of The Sunday School Times for Decem- 
ber 13, 1879, led to their reissue in a form con- 


permanent preservation. All the articles hav- 
ing a bearmg upon tne general theme of the 
best methods of using the Bible itself and the 
various helps to its right understanding, have 
been collected under the title of The Bible and 
its Study, and are published in a 96 page pam- 
phiet. 


CONTENTS. 


‘WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge 
THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST OUR ENGLISH BIBLE? 
By the Rev. F. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
By Professor J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLESTUDY. 
By Professor Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTARIES. 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. 

LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
By Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 

By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 
THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 


OF TO-DAY. 
By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


* When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, Professors 

P M. B. Riddle, Phillip Schaff, and 
George Rawlini nson Bishop C. J. Ellicott, and Drs. W. 
omson, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, 
combine their ideas about the intelligent use of the 


Bible, the result cannot but be ex ngly valuable. 
Bible Study is a little pan nepaynand 
from the columns of The Sunday Se ool Times 


taining a series of short articles by ,-% and other 
eminent persons. Its chapters are varied in topic, 
covering well the subject, are practical, and 
adapted admirably to meet a general and real need. If 
we Were a pastor again, we would put a copy into the 
hands of every member of our church, and every 
scholar old enough to understand it in our Gunter 
School, if we h: to doso at our own expense. 
Congregationalist, Bos 


“The publisher of The Sunday Schvol Times has per- 
formed a really valuable service to the Christian pub- 
lic in putting forth in handy volume form the series of 

pers published in the Times near the beginning of 

he year. It isa convenient little — of about 

one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most mes -§ practical writers.”—The Daily 
Journal, 


PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH | 





PRING, th. the time for instituting 
new homes and furnishing old 
ones the world over. 

The Estry OrGan has been the 
choice of thousands in homes new 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN C0., Brattleboro, Vt, 


M | LLER? ORGAN. No better 


gan can be made. 

ms is ‘> Organ you w: Ay to — TH by i caestogues, 

MILLER OR N CO., 
ah on Pa. 


was. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 

















Get the Stan ‘ 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 

3000 vings, anda New 
eal Diction 


THE*s:: 7 Gov't Printing fice. 
32. “+4 copies in Public Schools. 
20 to 1 of any other series. 

BES' aidtomakea Family intelligent. 

TEACHERS a SCHOLARS, 

TEAC and SCHOOLS.’ 

aa The vocabulary contains 3000 more words 
than are found in any caer y nee woe Dictionary. 


The Uae is now supplied, ata small ad- 
_ ditional cost, with DENISON’S 


PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 
“The ney oo improvement in book-maxing that 
made in a hun years.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 








“Hungry as a Hunter,” 
“In Time for the Coach,” 
“The Disappointed An- 
glers,’ “The Wedding 
Favors,” “The Married 
Man,” ‘My Legal Friend,” 
and other good and amusing 
Sporting Subjects, and for 
Dining-Rooms, Halls, Li- 
braries, etc. 

Other new Etchings and 
Engravings. Paintings at 
all prices. 

French Plate Mirrors. Allthe Regers Groups. 
Exquisite Picture Frames. Bridal Gifts in profusion. 


EARLES’ GALLERIES, 
$816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hunting, Fishing and Pleasure Boats, 


Cedar or Pine. A good Clin 
== kor. vomits boat, 13 feet lon; 
h beam, weight 50 to 
Boats Dulltte, order, Send stamp tor 


Hag PRUGEAS, wonton 








gaialoguc.. POW 


W.H. HARRISON & 
PLAIN AN? GRATES & FINE PLAGE’ 


1435 ECLAL EY, tnd ST. PHILADS. 


GENTS Sivinz enews Cash Sha dite 3 
business men. No 


Specimen shi sheets. 8) con 
Paton, mail. 








pian a wae with ali 
wet Ww. PAMP LON, Publis’r, fo Bond St., New York. 


SEASON BOARDERS, $5.00 


ao week. Adults. Private family. Good salt-bath- 
ng, boating, trees. ve BPS at once, w ith stam 
8. SNOW, E. ORLEANS, Mass, 


USE A BINDER. 











“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully read and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and preachers. Any book 
that gives us better understanding of Holy Sc riptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”—The Christian Journal, Toronto, Can- 
ada, 

“Very valuable to the Bible student.” — The Christian 
Advocate, Richmond, Va. 


“A valuable little book.” 
. 3 oe 


—The Advance, Chicago, Iu, 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. 


eents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Five or more copies, 15 | 


725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 


paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
| handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 


binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





The Sunday School THIG intends to admit only advertsemenis that are trustworthy. Should, however, ap sdvertisement of @ party not in good standing be inadvertenul 
the publisher will refund to subscribers thereby. — 


any money taal they lose 


— 








